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FASHION IS OUR BUSINESS 





OUR TREES and HOW:0 KNOW THEM 





YOUR FORESTS By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 





BIRTHDAY of a NATIONS July 4, 1776 
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By BERYL WILLIAMS 


An exciting and informing book for students in Home Economics 
courses and for girls who plan to make their careers in the field of 
fashion. It consists of informal interviews with twelve leading Ameri- 
can designers, and, through the stories of their training, background 
and achievement, gives practical suggestions on what good clothes are, 
how to design them, and how to be well-dressed. 


Illustrated from photographs. $2.00 


By ARTHUR I. EMERSON and CLARENCE M.WOOD 


A new printing of one of the handsomest nature books ever offered, 
an invaluable referecce book for identifying native and naturalized 
American trees. Special attention has been given to the distinguishing 
characteristics of various species, the phases of the yearly cycle of each 
and the special-ornamental value of various species. 


149 photographic illustrations. $3.00 


Foreword by Gifford Pinchot 


This is the story of American forests, where they are and how they are 
cared for, developed, conserved and used. It provides a great deal of 
information about new developments, discoveries, uses and treatments 
of wood. Its stories of foresters and their varied work will be of 
special interest to boys considering forestry as a career. 56 photographic 
illustrations and an end-paper map showing U.S. and Canadian forests. 

$2.50 


By FRANCES ROGERS and ALICE BEARD 


A historical story of America in the years leading up to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Its accurate details and vivid recaptur- 
ing of the spirit of the times make it a fascinating story for young 
Americans. BIRTHDAY OF A NATION contains living portraits of the 
great men of those days. An index and a list of dates. 


Illustrated. A Stokes Book. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 
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Thousands of books and manuscripts, 
important in research, are resting csi Ri 
in museums throughout the world— 
inaccessible, except through the medi- 
um of microfilm. 


Government departments, libraries, 
and other institutions are now making 
microfilm records available in increas- 
ing quantities. Scholars, archivists, in- 
dustrial organizations—all who con- 
sult reference material—appreciate the 


value of this convenient and economical. 


means of studying the priceless records 
of mankind. 


The moderately priced Spencer Micro- 
film Reader faithfully reproduces 35 
mm. and 16 mm. microfilm at 15X 























Preserved behind glass—accesstble on microfilm 


magnification. It projects onto a shaded 
Opaque screen an image so bright and 
clearly defined that material may be 
read for hours without discomfort. It 
accommodates either short lengths of 
film or standard 100-foot rolls on a 
rollfilm attachment. 


Immediate deliveries are being made 
to those who have a priority rating of 
AAS5 or better. For complete informa- 
tion, write Dept. Q91. 


Spencer irs ree ae 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Already LL HATE MYSELF IN THE 
published MORNING and SUMMER IN 
DECEMBER By Elliot Paul $2.50 


THE 17TH LETTER 
By Dorothy Cameron Disney $2.00 


Feb. 19 THE HIDEOUT By Egon Hostovsky $1.75 
WINGS OF FEAR By Mignon Eberhart $2.00 
26 WARS I HAVE SEEN By Gertrude Stein $2.50 


March2 GREEN MANSIONS By W. H. Hudson 
Illustrated by E. McKnight Kauffer $3.95 
15 YELLOW MAGIC 
The Story of Penicillin By J. D. Ratcliff $2.00 


19 NEW WORLD OF MACHINES: 
Research — Discovery — Invention 
By Harland Manchester $3.00 


THE INDIGO NECKLACE 
By FrancesCrane $2.00 
BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS _ Edited by Anton C. Pegis $7.50 
SURRENDER ON DEMAND 
By Varian Fry $3.00 
THE IRON GATES By Margaret Millar $2.50 


COLLECTED POETRY OF 
W. H. AUDEN $3.75 
NAMES ON THE LAND 
A Historical Account of Place-Naming 
in the United States By George Stewart $3.00 
MURDER ON ANGLER’S ISLAND 

By Helen Reilly $2.00 
POETRY OF FREEDOM Edited by 
William Rose Benét and Norman Cousins $3.00 


THE CITY OF TREMBLING LEAVES 
By Walter Van Tilburg Clark $3.00 


WIND OFF THE WATER 
By Miriam Colwell $2.50 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL 
Edited by Lewis Browne $3.95 
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RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 


20 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y 

















THE PUBLIC LOSES 


The Public Pays for Every Strike 


Eliminate Strikes by Compulsory 
Arbitration, then . . . Utopia 


It isn't that simple 
In general both Capital and Labor oppose 


_. compulsory arbitration as an infringement of 
inalienable rights. 


Those favoring such arbitration are for the 
most part men on the sidelines trying to bal- 
ance the eternal triangle, Capital, Labor, the 
Public. 


You will find the most cogent of the arguments 
propounded by all three in: 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Johnsen 258 p. $1.25 


The book is a Reference Shelf compilation of authori- 
tative opinion. Section | presents the background, Sec- 
tion 2 is devoted to arguments opposed to compulsory 
arbitration, Section 3, to arguments in favor of it. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 
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Prepare them for ther place tn the world / 


- Maia young people are not just dreaming 
of a better world tomorrow. They are equipping 
themselves for it. They are reading, studying, 
listening—absorbing facts and gathering 
knowledge from every source, to prepare them 
for intelligent participation in the just and 
peaceful world community which must be built 
out of the chaos and destruction of the war- 


scarred present. 


That is why the choice of books and reference 
materials for their use is of the utmost impor- 


tance. They must be written by men of integrity 


and the facts they contain must be of unques- 
tioned authority 

The Encyclopedia Americana has become an 
important teaching aid in American schools and 
an essential basic reference in American libraries. 
Its reliability, its immense, yet orderly arrange- 
ment of facts and information, its wealth of maps, 
charts and ‘illustrations, have earned for it an 
enviable reputation. 

The Encyclopedia Americana contains 66,000 
Articles, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. 30 Vol- 
umes. Continuous Revision. New Alphabetical- 
Topical Index. 
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Art of Forgetting, etc. 


A VERY tempting converse of the principle of 
self-made or self-disciplined memory crept 
into a recent press interview with Mme. Etiennette 
Benichon, visiting French journalist, who described 
some of the techniques of resistance during the Nazi 
occupation. She was trying to recall the name of an 
archbishop who had been extremely helpful to the 
underground, and when it was a long time in com- 
ing to her she explained: “We trained ourselves 
for so long to forget names, that I have all but lost 
my memory.” Mme. Benichon had a large hand in 
the preparation of leaflets, and every time she used 
her typewriter to make a stencil she would dis- 
mantle the machine, carry it to the attic, and coat 
it with a generous blanket of dust. (Mme. Benichon 
and her husband publish the newspaper Voix du 
Midi in Toulouse, and she herself writes over the 
signature “Gallois.” She is one of seven French 
journalists who arrived here recently—at the invita- 
tion of the OWI—for a tour of the United States 
and a report to their countrymen on the American 
war effort.) % J J A dispatch from Paris in 
mid-January stated that temporarily all Paris news- 
papers were put under a regulation cutting their 
newsprint consumption in half. The French press 
took the cut in the size of their sheet, and let their 
circulation remain at its normal figure. The Euro- 
pean Edition of the Herald Tribune had earlier 
decided to retain its four-page size and cut its 
potential two-page circulation in half. 


Rome Haul 


It is reported that the Allied Commission in Italy 
has printed a million textbooks for a re-education 
campaign to remove Fascist doctrines from the 
minds of Italian children. A series once in use in 
the elementary schools has been completely rewrit- 
ten, and 759 books used in the secondary schools 
have been eliminated or amended. %& J% J The 
Giornale del Mattino has succeeded the Corriere de 
Roma and is in effect a government organ to be 
controlled by a commission of three appointed by 
the Under-Secretariat of the Press. (The Psycho- 
logical Warfare branch of Allied Headquarters had 
made the Corriere the most successful morning 
paper in Rome; and its editor, Arrigo Jacchia, has 
been transferred to its successor.) 


Less Martial 


Dorothy Parker has thrown a little new light on 
the spiritual efficacy of the New Year's resolution. 
When a New York newspaper phoned her to ask 
what she had resolved for 1945 she said she hadn't 
done anything about it, she believed, for New 
Year's. But she confessed to making resolutions 
every day, “mainly to be a little less disagreeable.” 
ee ri Scratch an exchange professor, one might 
say, and you get a book. J. Frank Dobie has re- 
turned from Cambridge and on the journey home 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


stopped in Boston to confer with his publishers 
about “A Texan in England.” 3 2% And no 
sooner is the formula down in black-and-white than 
up bobs Dixon Wecter to suggest that it works just 
as well the other way ‘round. When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home earned him a very amiable audi- 
ence and has now won him the first chair of Ameri- 
can history to be set up in Australia—at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. Mr. Wecter leaves California in 
May. J J J Osa Johnson is said to have a good 
eye for pheasants as well as for lions. On a recent 
holiday in North Dakota she took her limit of fifty 
in five days, tramping through blizzards in below- 
zero weather. 

The autograph manuscript of Mark Twain's ‘“The 
Stolen White Elephant” brought $2,500 at auction 
in New York (Parke-Bernet Galleries). It was one 
of the many rarities from the library of the late 
Dr. James B. Clemens, and the buyer was Rich- 
ard Wormser, New York. Another Mark Twain 
autograph manuscript brought just half the amount 
—"‘A Murder, a Mystery and a Marriage.” 4% J % 
“Turns With a Bookworm” has ferreted out the 
secret of Margery Sharp’s hair-do (‘‘a cluster of 
round curls over one eye”): originally it was a 
symmetrical arrangement, two sets; but one was 
always getting flattened when the author of The 
Nutmeg Tree and Cluny Brown slept and so she 
cut it off. 


Still Young Enough 


A seventy-year-old retired registered nurse, Lora 
Wood Hughes, is winner of the seventh Houghton 
Mifflin $2,500 Life-in-America award. Her book is 
described as “autobicgraphical””—which in this case 
evidently covers almost everything under the sun. 
& & & David Lloyd George passed his eighty- 
second birthday in North Wales, the country of his 
boyhood. He is said to have retired to this region 
a few months ago, telling his neighbors that ‘I hope 
to dwell among you as long as Providence permits 
me.” He showed, naturally, a real concern over the 
present war, but on this particular holiday he pre- 
ferred to discuss farm problems with those who 
came to call. 


More of Them 


There is, just now, an unusually large number of 
awards outstanding—a plethora of prizes one might 
call it, were it not for the fact that their presence 
can hardly have anything but a good effect as long as 
their sponsors continue to reserve the right to with- 
hold the prizes if the deserving manuscript never 
arrives. Scribner’s and the Society of American His- 
torians offer a $10,000 prize for “the most impor- 
tant and interesting book-length manuscript on any 
phase of American history from the discovery of 
America to the present day.’ Esther Forbes and 
Dumas Malone are among the five judges. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted between October 1, 1945 
and February 1, 1946. 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Spring List 


WRITTEN IN SAND Josephine Young Case 


America's first invasion of the Old World. A novel of 1807 which is full 
of implication for today. Feb. 6, $2.00 








LOOKING FOR A BLUEBIRD Joseph Wechsberg 


A second violinist on a second-string cruise ship comes to America and 
tells a tall story about the short end of Europe's musical racket. He's a 
star New Yorker writer, and is back in Europe in Gl uniform. Feb. 15, $2.50 





PRIVATE ADVENTURE of CAPTAIN SHAW Shey é Smits 


A red-headed Cape Cod girl sends her iron man to Paris. There love and 
revolution temper him to steel and in the end the red-head is not displeased 
with the alteration. A novel of Cape Cod and Paris in 1800. Feb. 21, $2.50 


JENNIFER'S HOUSE Christine Noble Govan 


A novel of a very young woman who attempted to take over a very old family. 
Feb. 27, $2.50 


TELL SPARTA 4. c. Sedgwick 


A novel of the human frailties and gallantries of the men and women who 
send us our news. The scene is Greece. Feb. 20, $2.50 


THE YOUNG JEFFERSON claude G. Bowers 


The making of a great man at a time when the world was fluid as it is 
again today. Feb. 15, $3.75 


COCKS AND BULLS IN CARACAS oles Briceito 


Cock fights, bull fights, guitars and duennas and blind dates for marriage 
ceremonies, in an autobiographical discussion of growing up in Venezuela. 
Feb. 28, $2.75 


SWING LOW Edwin Peeples y 
A novel of Negro life that is not in the usual pattern. It takes you into the ee 


heart of a Negro community and into the personality of Willie Mack, a 
country Negro new to city ways. Feb. 27, $2.75 













HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 430) 
DIED 


JANUARY 9. Dr. Robert Tuttle Morris, surgeon, 
author, and naturalist; in Stamford, Connecticut, 
after a long illness; eighty-seven. He was the au- 
thor of a dozen books and innumerable newspaper 
articles, and he wrote on many subjects besides 
surgery and nature. Of Man—'the only mammal 
that kills his own kind directly’—he was entirely 
skeptical. But his fondness for and interest in ani- 
mals increased with age. He was professor of 
surgery at the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
College for almost twenty years. 


JANUARY 11. Caradoc Evans, Welsh novelist and 
playwright; of pneumonia, at Aberystwyth, Wales. 
He began as apprentice to a draper and immediately 
discovered his difficulties with the English lan- 
guage. After a variety of meaningless jobs and a 
post with a small weekly in London he devoted 
the best of his energies to teaching himself to write 
“biblical English.” Wales and the Welsh were his 
constant theme, and he treated both bitterly. He 
was burned in effigy in Wales and he was stoned, 
and Lloyd George is said to have called him a 
“renegade.” But he gained a considerable reputa- 
tion and has been cited as “the greatest satirist of 
his own people since Swift.” 


JANUARY 13. Margaret Deland, popular novelist 
over the turn of the century; in Boston; eighty- 
seven. She published a book of verse in 1887, but 
her John Ward, Preacher, established her as a 
novelist. She wrote incessantly until shortly before 
World War I, and most of her titles were best 
sellers. There were many later books, one in 1941. 


JANUARY 13. Jean Barnum Temple, novelist, biog- 
rapher, and schoolteacher; in Far Rockaway, 
Queens, New York; following a long illness; fifty. 
The author of several novels, Mrs. Temple also 
contributed fiction and poetry to magazines, and 
reviewed books. Her biography of Lafcadio Hearn, 
Blue Ghost, which appeared in 1931, won high 
praise from critics. 


JANuaRY 16. George W. (Gilbert) Patten (“Burt 
L. Standish’), author of the “Frank Merriwell’’ 
stories and a prolific dime-novelist; at the home of 
his son, Harvan Barr Patten, in Vista, California; 
seventy-eight. For “A Bad Man” and “The Pride 
of Sandy Flat’’—his first two efforts—he got six 
dollars. But although his returns increased rapidly 
and he was soon set in the tracks of authorship, he 
always remained financially insecure ; for his money- 
making tales, appearing in the Tip Top Weekly, 
were ground out on a salary basis—a royalty basis 
would have made him eventually a very wealthy 
man. The name of his series came from frank, 
merry, and well, three adjectives which he wanted 
to be able to apply to his hero. His pseudonym, 
he said, originated with his love for Longfellow's 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


JANUARY 22. Arthur Symons, poet and literary 
critic; in Wittersham, Kent, England; seventy-nine. 
A co-editor, with Aubrey Beardsley, of the Savoy 
in 1896, and a frequent contributor to magazines, 
among them The Yellow Book, Symons was the 
author of a number of volumes of verse. He is 
best known for his translations and for his critical 
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Studies, which include Studies in Elizabethan 
Drama and The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry. His last published work, A Study of 
Walter Pater, appeared in 1932. 


JANUARY 27. Georges Fourest, French poet and 
short story writer; in Paris; seventy-seven. Fourest 
wrote only three books—The Blond Negress, The 
Oviparous Geranium, and Tales for Satyrs, but they 
have been reprinted again and again, and are con- 
sidered by critics to have a long future. 


JANUARY 28. Carr Vattel Van Anda, editor; in 
New York City; of a heart attack; eighty. For 
twenty-eight years managing editor of the New 
York Times, Carr Van Anda was “a pioneer in 
many fields, in the use of wireless telegraphy, in 
making scientific developments interesting to the 
layman, and in developing new standards of speed 
and thoroughness in presenting the news.” 


JANUARY 29. Violet Roseboro’, editor and fiction 
writer; at Huguenot, Staten Island, New York; 
eighty-seven. As fiction editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Miss Roseboro’ was instrumental in develop- 
ing new writers. She was the first New York 
editor to buy one of O. Henry's stories, and serial- 
ized in MeClure’s Booth Tarkington's first pub- 
lished novel, The Gentleman from Indiana, before 
it came out in book form. A writer of short stories, 
she was also the author of several novels, the last 
published being Storms of Youth. 


JANUARY 31. Logan Clendening, columnist and 
author; in Kansas City, Missouri; suicide; fifty- 
nine. Dr. Clendening’s second book, The Human 
Body, became a best seller almost overnight, and 
has sold about 500,000 copies. An admirer and 
student of Dickens, Dr. Clendening was considered 
an authority on The Pickwick Papers. His A 
Handbook to the Pickwick Papers was published in 
1939. 


JANUARY 31. Richard Walton Tully, playwright; 
in New York City; sixty-seven. Tully's best known 
play, The Bird of Paradise, the center of one of the 
most famous plagiarism suits in the history of the 
American theatre, earned him a fortune which was 
almost entirely dissipated by the costs of eighteen 
years of litigation. 


Ss 6 
PAN AMERICAN AIDS 


Suggestions for activities, organization aids, and 
other material for advisers of Pan American clubs 
are featured in Inter-American Cooperation in the 
Schools: Student Clubs, a new pamphlet published 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Prepared to assist faculty advisers of Pan 
American clubs to organize student groups, the 
largest portion of the illustrated pamphlet is de- 
voted to program suggestions and sources of pro- 
gram aids. Celebration of three occasions of inter- 
American significance—Pan American Day, April 
14, Teachers’ Day, September 11, and Columbus 
Day, October 12, are discussed. Bibliographies of 
program aids are given in detail. 

Copies of the publication, Pamphlet No. 97, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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“A Contribution to the Maintenance 
of Our Form of Government’ 


Says Dr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public instruction 
for the State of Oregon 





The State Capitol at Salem, Oregon 


Help Build 
Good Citizenship 


“I believe that the true purpose 
of our public school system is to 
perpetuate our representative form 
of government through an edu- 
cated citizenry, by freeing them 
from prejudice, ignorance and 
superstition. 

“Reading is the key that un- 
locks the door to most of the basic 
knowledge on which this accom- 
plishment depends. The Reader’s 
Digest is a fascinating record of 
events and trends which broadens 
the outlook of students, and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp 
of the principles and meaning of 
good citizenship, and of their re- 
sponsibilities in human relation- 
ships. As such it is a most valu- 
able aid to present-day education.” 


Dr. ARTHUR E. THOMPSON 
Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 





ee A te THESIS on which our whole 


state system of education is 
based,” writes Dr. Putnam, “‘is to 
inculcate in the minds of our youth 
the advantages of the democratic 
processes over all other types of 
governmental procedures. In the 
Social Studies our courses are all 
attuned to this ideal. 


“In this endeavor The Reader's 
Digest is making a contribution to 
the maintenance of our form of 
government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts 
of desirable human relationships.” 


“Strengthening the 
Walls of Democracy” 


In 70,000 classrooms through- 
out the country The Reader's Digest 
is—as Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska, says—"‘play- 
ing an important part in strength- 
ening the walls of democracy.” 


The value of this educational 
service to the schools of America 
was attested by an impatrial nation- 
wide survey, recently conducted 
by Dr. Gallup and his organiza- 
tion, among thousands of teachers, 
P.T.A. officers, and parents. One of 
the questions asked was: ““Which 
one of these magazines, regularly 
distributed to high school stu- 
dents, do you think serves best in 


helping high school boys and girls 
to become better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader's Digest easily won first pref- 
crence—by a percentage so large 
that it exceeded the sota/ vote for 
all three of the magazines that 
were next highest in the voting! 


“Breadth of View 
. » + Objectivity... 
Basic Humanity” 


The specific reasons for the over- 
whelming preference indicated by 
this survey are well expressed by 
Mr. John A. Shaw, Superintendent 
of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 
“T approve of The Reader's Digest,” 
writes Mr. Shaw, ‘“‘because of the 
breadth of its point of view, its 
objectivity, basic humanity, and 
brevity. I would place it at the head 
of the list of required reading for 
teachers and high school students.” 


To those in charge of 70,000 of 
the nation’s classrooms it is not 
necessary to present these endorse- 
ments of their own good judg- 
ment. For them The Reader's Digest, 
and the supplementary educational 
material that goes with it, includ- 
ing the special 16-page insert of 
reading and vocabularly exercises, 
provide a highly important and 
useful service that they can obtain 
from no other magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Victoria 


Brew reader interest is heightened by a popu- 
larization of facts, anecdotes, and general 
minutiae about authors has become, over the past 
ten or fifteen years, an almost accepted fact. It is 
fair enough to say that this tendency to tell all— 
or almost all—works not only to the obvious ad- 
vantage of the publisher and bookseller: it makes 
for a degree of enlightenment on the part of the 
reading public. For the fact that a certain author 
is an ex-Nazi, or a sandhog, or a cotton magnate, 
or a lumberjack is likely to angle the book, and 
calls, therefore, for a kind of realignment in the 
reader's interpretation. Most writers are almost 
eager for a reasonable amount of self-identification. 
Some, on the other hand, are more reluctant, and 
Victoria Lincoln appears to be one of them. 


She was born Victoria Endicott Lincoln in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, on October 23, 1904, the 
daughter of Jonathan Thayer Lincoln, a manufac- 
turer and writer and lecturer on economics and 
textile history, and Louise Sears (Cobb) Lincoln. 
John Endicott, “the governor who whipped kids 
for dancing around the Maypole,” was one of her 
ancestors. 


If “The Year Things Happened,” in Grand- 
mother and the Comet, is as autobiographical as the 
jacket suggests, a great many inferences could be 
drawn from this book—particularly in the realm 
of psychic destructiveness. One may assume that 
she had a rather pleasant and plentiful childhood— 
at least nothing to the contrary comes out between 
the lines. In 1927 she was married to Isaac Wat- 
kins (a marriage which was dissolved in 1932). 
By 1929 she had written one detective story, Swan 
Island Murders, published in 1930. For this, her 
first appearance, she assembled a group of neu- 
rotics on a lonely island and let the week end pour 
forth its horrors. 


But not until 1934, with February Hill, did 
things begin to look up. Her saga of the fantastic 
Harris family living on the outskirts of Fall River 
was nicely timed, wittingly or not, for as one re- 
viewer put it, in substance, people were getting a 
little tired of despair, and with all its unpretty 
reality the book had enough preposterous unreality 
to make it take. The names of almost a dozen con- 
temporary novelists were mentioned as “influences” 
but the one that cropped up oftenest in the reviews 
was Erskine Caldwell. The Boston Transcript, 
however, hastened to mark this parallel as essen- 
tially unfair to Miss Lincoln. 


A year later Sam H. Harris, the producer, was 
fondling a stage version of the book (presumably 
the same that was eventually >layed, i.e., written by 
Robert Buckner and Walter Hart). But for three 
years and more the play remained untouched. 
This, to be sure, was not Broadway's indifference. 
It was an enforced lull brought on by the charges 
of a Fall River woman who held that February Hill 
maligned the members of her family and who sued 
Miss Lincoln for $100,000. In January 1939, when 
“The Primrose Path, produced by George Abbott, 
opened, the case had still not come to trial. What 
the New Yorker called a “conspiracy of silence’’ 
surrounded the relationship between the book and 
the play. Yet it was universally assumed (and 
later formally acknowledged) to be the same un- 
believable Fall River family, but renamed Wallace 
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and removed to the environs of Buffalo. Again 
came the shades of Erskine Caldwell. In fact, they 
were even a little stronger: it was boldly referred 
to as “the Tobacco Road of the North.” The 
New Yorker felt that the tag “uproarious’ was 
somewhat inept and hinted at the bitterness of the 
play's social implications. 

“The Primrose Path’ was done on the air and 
in 1940 it became a movie, with still another 
change of scene, this time, Monterey, California 
It was in this form that it suffered a number of 
bumps, and was strongly banned in Detroit. 

Last summer, ten years after February Hill, came 
Grandmother and the Comet, stories, vignettes, and 
verse. There is whimsey end tragedy, but perhaps 
tragedy only in the lighter sense. This volume, 
of course, has been much more quietly and mildly 
received than the novel. 

Miss Lincoln, in the middle ‘thirties, was living 
in Brookline, but has spent a fair amount of time 
in England, Germany, and the American West, 
Middle West, and Deep South. She has expressed 
a preference for life in the country, but she is at 
the moment quite content to make her home in a 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio. Her second husband 
to whom she was married in 1934, is Victor A. 
Lowe, professor of philosophy at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. She is the mother of three children, a 
daughter, Penelope Thayer, by her first husband; 
and one son, Thomas Cobb, and one daughter, 
Louise Lincoln, by her second. She counts herself 
among those fortunate people who can live the 
kind of life they choose to. For her this means, she 
has said, being “an author and the mother of a 
household.” 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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“Books that Live” Wager 


FULL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 


By Sir William Beveridge. The author of the Beveridge Report sets forth a 
proposal to end unemployment. $3.75 


? AMERICA’S ROLE in the WORLD ECONOMY 


By Alvin H. Hansen. Littauer Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 
A positive program of economic action in the postwar world. $2.50 


G. I. NIGHTINGALE 


By Theresa Archard, Ist Lt. ANC. The story of an American army nurse under 
fire. $2.50 


By Osmar White. A thrilling narrative showing the nature of the war against 
Japan. With maps. $3.00 


THE WAY OF AN INVESTIGATOR 


By Walter B. Cannon, M.D., George Higginson Professor of Physiology, Emeritus, 
Harvard University Medical School. A scientist’s experiences in medical research. 


$3.50 
THE DOCTOR’S JOB 
By Carl Binger, M.D. First winner of the NORTON MEDICAL AWARD, offered 


to encourage the writing of books on medicine and the medical profession for 
the layman. $3.00 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF LIVING: 


Avoiding the Neurotic Pattern 


By O. Spurgeon English, M.D. and G. H. J. Pearson, M.D. A book for the medical 


student, teacher, clergyman, nurse, social worker—and the interested layman. 
$5.00 


THE SHAPING OF PSYCHIATRY BY WAR 


By Brigadier John Rawlings Rees, M.D. The Consulting Psychiatrist to the British 
Army discusses what psychiatry has learned from the war. $2.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DIET AND NUTRITION 


By Lowell S. Selling, M.D. and Mary Anna S. Ferraro, M.S. Why human beings 
eat as they do and how they can be made to eat as they should. $2.75 


By |. A. Richards and Christine Gibson. A practical handbook for English-speak- 
ing people. $2.00 


Translated by Jane Bannard Greene and M. D. Herter Norton. With portrait 
and facsimile letters. $3.50 


TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE 


By Tikhon Polner. An infinitely human story of love and life by a family friend 
of the Tolstoys: translated from the Russian by Nicholas Wreden. $3.00 


By Helen Hamlin. A vivid and lively record of three years in the Maine woods, 


by a game warden’s wife. Decorations by the author. $2.50 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. The new Asey Mayo mystery. $2.00 


Ew -W- NORTON & COMPANY «+ 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK |! Zaza 
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DMUND GILLIGAN was born on June 7, 
1899, in Waltham, Massachusetts, the son of 
John and Ellen (Dillon) Gilligan, Irish emigrants. 
A good part of his boyhood was spent in Glouces- 
ter. One of his playmates was Anthony Tedesco, 
the book designer, and the machinations of these 
two youngsters—Edmund as Daniel Boone and An- 
thony as Kit Carson—precipitated his first literary 
venture. He and “Kit” needed a .22 calibre rifle. 
But it cost the unheard-of sum of five dollars. So 
“Daniel,” merely because he had managed an “A” 
in English composition, was locked up in an old 
barn with nothing but a limping typewriter and 
was told to write a story that would capture the 
Boston Post's prize in its newly-announced competi- 
tion. The contest was open only to women, and 
so he entered his gem under the name of “Lily 
Lyman.” He won, in spite of the signature. (The 
rifle is thereafter dismissed, but one can assume 
that he and his young friend went through with 
their plans.) 

Five years later he was again at the typewriter, 
this time in the city room of the same paper that 
had unwittingly encouraged him with its prize. 
But the war in Europe was beginning to get the 
best of him and on the very day that he finally 
made the front page with a story he enlisted. He 
went into the Royal Flying Corps, but when it was 
discovered that he had no acceptable Canadian ad- 
dress, he joined the United States Navy, and 
became a quartermaster on a submarine chaser in 
the North Atlantic. His ship worked with Cana- 
dian minesweepers and destroyers in Newfound- 
land waters when German U-boats were operating 
there. His war service ended at the naval aviation 
school at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
After the Armistice he combined newspaper work 
in Boston with study at Harvard, where he learned 
something about style, etc., under Copeland and 
Briggs. He was graduated in 1926, and for four 
years following was a reporter on the Boston Post. 
In 1930 he switched to the New York Sun and 
after nine years there became an associate editor of 
Fortune, remaining there until 1942. He has trav- 
eled as a correspondent in Japan and Manchuria. 


His first book, One Lives to Tell the Tale 
(1937), was the account of the escape of some 
German prisoners of war from a British camp in 
South Africa. His informant was one Ludwig 
Ehlers, the only survivor. A year later came a sec- 
ond book, Boundary Against Night, woven around 
the Boston police strike of 1919. It has tenderness 
and frenzy, in fact not only extremes of emotion 
but all variety of people, newly returned veterans, 
policemen, prostitutes, Beacon Hill blue bloods, 
etc. He returned to the sea again in White Sails 
Crowding, an epic of halibut fishing off the Grand 
Banks in unbearable winter weather, a battle of ice 
and sea. Much of its prose is real poetry, and it is 
unmistakably a book that could never have been 
written from anything but firsthand experience. 


Strangers in the Vly was something off the beaten 
track, for Gilligan, and it is said to be a tale that 
he used to like to spin by fishing-lodge fires. It 
is based in part on an old Catskill legend and 
introduces three dwarves, exiled from Europe, who 
propose to hide out in the mountains. The Gaunt 
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Woman (1943), another seafaring novel, takes its 
name from the mystery ship, a “black-hulled square- 
rigger,’ that came to be a symbol of evil for 
Gloucester fishermen. She was presumably a Dane 
but actually a mother ship for German U-boats 
ranging in northern waters. Her hold was full of 
mines, time-bombs, and torpedoes. His very recent 
Voyage of the Golden Hind has, again, spray on 
the page, and provides a tale of love and villainy 
in the fishing fleets. 

Gilligan was first married to Marjorie Work, 
who died in 1929; a daughter, Joy, was born of 
this marriage. His second wife is the former Nancy 
Rittenhouse of Philadelphia, whom he married in 
1933. They have two children, Judith and Edward. 


In November 1944, Gilligan sailed on the last 
vessel of the season bound for Newfoundland 
waters, and he was to leave the ship at the Bay of 
Islands. From there he was to stop over at the 
French islands of St. Pierre, Miquelon, Langlade, 
and others to collect material for a new novel, 
possibly the first book about contemporary life of 
the French in this part of the New World. 


s 6 
RADIO BOOKMARKS 


In an effort to correlate the children’s department 
of the library with the radio program “Books Bring 
Adventure,” we have been experimenting with 
bookmarks. From our cursory observations and in- 
formal remarks of the children, we have found: 

1, the children do listen. 
they ask for the story told. 
they ask for the books suggested for further reading 
they want to know what's coming next. 
some of them cannot listen because they “‘have to go 
to church.”’ 

VIOLA R. MAIHL, Librarian 
Linden, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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THE COMMON COLD 


By NOAH D. FABRICANT, M.D. All that medical science knows 
about the cold, its prevention and treatment. Reveals startling 


new nioney-saving facts about popular nostrums. Illustrated. 
Already published, $1.50 


SECRET MISSION SUBMARINE 


Told by LT. N. L. A. JEWELL, R.N., to CECIL CARNES. Thrilling 
action report of H.M.S. Seraph. First authentic undersea story 
of the war. Includes the epic role played by this craft in Gen. 
Mark Clark's historic mission to Africa and Gen. Giraud’s 
rescue from France. March 15, $2.00 


THE PEAR TREE 


By ELISSA LANDI. A beautifully told story of a glamorous 
woman's consuming and tragic love that unfolds with mount- 
ing suspense to a surprise climax. March 15, $2.50 


THE STORY OF PENICILLIN 


By BORIS SOKOLOFF, M.D. First full story, in popular terms, 
of the new wonder drug. Complete bibliography. 
April 24, $2.00 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 


By JACK CREAMER. Quick, ingenious and practical ways of 
getting around hundreds of pesky household problems from 
how to separate glasses stuck together to how to oil an egg 
beater. By WOR’s “Handy Man.” Illustrated. April 24, $2.00 


POLISH PASSIONAL 


By HANIA and GAITHER WARFIELD. A deeply moving account 
by an American clergyman and his Polish-born wife caught 
in the Nazi hell on earth. A book that will stand as a his- 
torical document of human endurance. May 1, $3.00 


MEXICO 


By FRITZ HENLE. A superb photo-essay of our sister republic, 
country of magnificent contrasts, presented in full-page photos 
with bilingual text by an outstanding camera artist. Size 
1014.” x 12”, May 5, $4.00 


HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


By SHAW and KAY. Most complete and helpful book on the 
subject of choosing, financing and operating a small business 
successfully. Charts, diagrams, tables, etc. May 15, $2.00 
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Three of Distinction 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 
By George K. Pratt, M.D. 


Foreword by George S. Stevenson, M.D. 
Medical Director, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene 


Winner of the 1944 Book Medal given by 
Parents’ Magazine, for the outstanding 
book of the year for parents. 





An eminent working psychiatrist deals in 
simple language with the problems of re- 
adjustment faced by all returning service 
men. It contains sensible advice and concrete 
suggestions for every relative, friend and 
employer who wishes to aid in the complex 
transition from military to civilian life. The 
book includes as appendix Community Serv- 
ice for Veterans: A Guide for Planning and 
Coordination, by the National Committee on 
Service to Veterans. 233 pages, $2.50. 


THE MURMUR OF WINGS 
By Leonard Dubkin 


A book for every one whose hobby has 
suddenly become more important than his 
job . . . a “success” story to delight every- 
one who hopes some day to do what he 
really wants to do. This is the autobiog- 
raphy of a man whose love for birds was the 
one bright spot in his big-city life until 
presently it became his whole life—a tender 
and whimsical story with a lesson in it for 
all of us. Designed and illustrated by 
Suzanne Suba. $2.50. 


PIONEERING THE 
HELICOPTER 
By C. L. “Les” Morris 
Introduction by Igor I. Sikorsky 


Sikorsky’s former chief test pilot gives the 
average man a non-technical insight into the 
helicopter—where it came from, what it is, 
what it may or may not be. Clearly and 
candidly, Morris reveals how fundamentally 
simple are the principles of the helicopter’s 
operation. The story describes the develop- 
ment of the first successful helicopter in the 
Western Hemisphere, the first production 
helicopter in the world. With photographs 
and sketches. 161 pages, $2.75. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO.., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The itor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 


{Epiror’s Norte: 


Correspondence Sought 


To the Editor: 

The American Library Association has received 
from the Faculty of Medicine at Montevideo a 
collection of recent Uruguayan medical books and 
periodicals, comprising some 140 pieces, in ex- 
change for books sent to the faculty as part of the 
Books for Latin America Program. The director of 
the library of the faculty, Dr. Alejandro F. Sara- 
chaga, is anxious to establish exchanges of the 
Anales de la Facultad de Medicina with medical 
publications of the United States, and will welcome 
correspondence to that effect. 

EpitH A. WRIGHT, Executive Assistant 
American Library Association 
International Relations Office 
Library of Congress Annex, Study 251, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New York Times Wanted 


To the Editor: 
The New York Times is interested in procuring 
a complete run of its files for the years of 1880 
through 1913, or odd volumes for the same period. 
For information contact: 
CHESTER M. LEWIS 
New York Times 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York 18 


Faulty Make-up 


Somewhere in the processes between paste-up and 
printing the Bulletin’s last issue lost three lines of 
type. The author of the “Sex Appeal?’’ list, appear- 
ing on page 375 of the February Bulletin, should 
have been noted as Helen G. More, of the Catalog 
Department of the University of California Library, 
in Los Angeles. 


Bookbinding Data Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I am seeking information about unusual litera- 
ture relating to bookbinding in any of its phases, 
earliest bibliography on the subject, early American 
books on the art, unusual bindings, binding in 
human skin, history of gold tooling, methods of 
provenance, history of any of the groups of club 
binders in this country. 

E. A. THOMPSON, Jr. Hand Bookbinder 
144 Mineola Boulevard, Mineola, New York 
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Paste Recipe Wanted 


To the Editor: 

Many years ago the Wilson Library Bulletin pub- 
lished a recipe for library paste which we have used 
successfully. Our recipe has been lost, and we are 
not sure of the process. Can you send it to us? We 
would certainly appreciate it. 

REBEKAH L, KENAN, Librarian 
Emma Knox Kenan Library 
Geneva, Alabama 

{Eprror’s Note: We hate to admit it, but we can’t 
seem to locate this ourselves. Can any of our readers help 
us out?} 


Two Scholarships 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, will grant two scholarships for the 
academic year 1945-1946. Application should be 
made to the Dean of the Library School before May 
1, 1945. 

The Alice B. Kroeger Memorial Scholarship pro- 
vides for tuition fees to the amount of $260. 

The Drexel Scholarship provides for tuition fees 
to the amount of $100. 

Applicants for either scholarship must be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities and give 
evidence of scholarly attainments. 


Summer Session 


To the Editor: 

The Graduate Library School of The University 
of Chicago is condensing its 1945 summer quarter 
courses to a period of nine weeks, from June 25 to 
August 25. During these two months students in 
either the advanced curriculum or the Bachelor of 
Library Science curriculum may enroll for three 
regular courses, or approximately one-third of the 
requirements for either program. 

In the B.L.S. curriculum, open to college gradu- 
ates, a second group of courses in the three-summer 
cycle is scheduled. 

The six-week Workshop for School Librarians 
(June 25 to August 4) will again be directed by 
Mildred Batchelder, Chief of the School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division of the American Library 
Association. The activities of the workshop will 
be directed at the consideration of special problems 
and projects of experienced school librarians and 
teacher-librarians, but all registrants will participate 
in the sessions of the workshop in secondary and 
elementary education. 

Tentative plans for the Tenth Annual Institute 
of the Graduate Library School have been made for 
the summer of 1945. A program is under consider- 
ation on the principles and techniques of personnel 
administration, to be discussed by special lists from 
libraries, government, and industry. The tentative 
dates are August 27 to September 1. Final deci- 
sions regarding the institute will depend on trans- 
portation facilities available. Later announcements 
will be made if the institute is to be held. 

Correspondence regarding any phase of the 
school’s program is invited. 

C. B. JorcKELt, Dean 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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PLAYS 


Handsomely illustrated and with 
complete notes 


Goldstone’s 
One-Act PLAys 
Finney’s 
PLays OLD AND New 


Marsh’s 
PLAays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DeMille’s 
THREE ENGLISH CoMEDIES 


She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Fa 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
Plays of Shakespeare 


Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 
with full Notes and Appendix 


As You Like It 
Jutrus CAgsAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
Kinc HEeNry V 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DrEAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE CoMeEpy or Errors 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


s 


An excellent chapter on dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
a brand new book by Lyman Fort 











Allyn and Bacon 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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“A FINE ASSISTANT FOR A REFERENCE DESK” 


Lady of Godey’s 


H. P. J., Glen Ellen, California, 
asks for the maiden name of Sarah 
Josepha Hale; in an old autograph 
album is a page written by one of 
her mother’s classmates who, she 
has been told, was later Mrs. Hale. 


Sarah Josepha Buell Hale, of 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book,” was the 
daughter of Gordon Buell, an of- 
ficer of the War of the Revolu- 
tion ; she was born at Newport, N. 
H., in 1788 and I found this out 
in the large, fair pages of “Ameri- 
can Authors: 1600-1900” (H. W. 
Wilson), a fine assistant for a 
reference desk. © 


Twentieth Century 
Authors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 


1850 biographies with more 
than 1700 portraits “—and inci- 
dentally a must for every liter- 
ary reference shelf.”—Satur- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 











AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 
846p. 1938 $5.00 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 


“—-a book every library must have 
and every literature teacher ought to 
have... An invaluable and excellent 
book.”—CatTHo.Lic Liprary WorLD. 


“This volume is entirely too valuable 
to be limited to reference room pur- 
chase. Librarians should assist the 
publisher in a campaign to acquaint 
literature teachers in elementary and 


high schools as well as in colleges 
with the possibilities of enriched 
teaching thru the constant use not 
only of American Authors, but of all 
the other volumes in this distinguished 
shelf of biography reference tools.”- 
Louis SHores, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Also in Author Series: 


BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


697p. 


1936 


$4.50 


1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 


400p. 


1934 


$3.25 


Edited by STANLEY J. KUNiITZ AND Howarp HaAycrart 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
O° SSS TT 
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To All Librarians: 


Younc Scotr Books are useful in libraries because each one is planned to 
fill a gap. Frequently a YouNG Scotr Book is the only one for young 
children available on its subject. Each story is created to answer young chil- 
dren’s questions or to meet a specific need reported by educators and is edited 
under their supervision. Then the book is tried out with groups of children 
in the classroom to make sure it is right before it is published. These books 
should find a place on your shelves. 





Of Special Interest to Librarians 


Eye Witness Narratives of History 
CorTEZ & THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO by Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Edited by B. Herzog. 


Illustrated with contemporary drawings. Cloth. 73 $2.50 
HoMES IN THE WILDERNESS, A Pilgrim Journal of Plymouth Colony, by William Bradford. 
Edited. Illustrated by Mary Wilson Stewart. Cloth. 2.00 
THE LoG oF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ First Voyage to America, by Bartholomew Las Casas. 
Edited. Illustrated by John O'Hara Cosgrave. Cloth. 2.00 
Activity Books 
CHILDREN’S PicruRE CooK Book by Margaret Gossett. Step-by-step pictures by Dauber. 1.50 
Work & SinG, A Collection of the Songs That Built America, selected & arranged by Elie 
Siegmeister. Illustrated by Brazelton. 2.50 


Nature Books in Pictures for Beginners 


TRAVELERS ALL, How Plants Go Places, written & drawn by Irma E. Webber. 1.25 
Up ABove & Down BELow, A First Book about Plants, written & drawn by Irma E. Webber. 1.25 


A Check List of Other Scott Books 


AT Our House by John G. McCullough. [Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. $1.25 

THE Boy WHo CouLtp Do ANYTHING, & Other Mexican. Folk Tales, retold by Anita 
Brenner. [Illustrated by Charlot. Cloth. 

CAPTAIN JOE & THE Eskimo by Veotta Adams. Illustrated by Barney Tobey. 

A CHILD’s GOODNIGHT Book by Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. 

THE (Crry) Noisy Boox by Margaret Wise Brown. [Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 

THE CouNTRY Noisy Book by Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 

EveryBopy Has A House by Mary Green. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. A “cardboard’’ book. 

Here Comes Dappy, written and illustrated by Winifred Milius. 

HIDING PLACES by Louise Woodcock. Pictures by Slobodkina. A “cardboard” book. 

I WANT TO FLy by Anita Brenner. Illustrated by Lucienne Bloch. 

THE INDooR Noisy Book by Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 

PrtTER PATTER by Dorothy Baruch. Pictures by Charles Shaw. A “cardboard” book. 

THE Rep, WHITE & BLUE AUTO by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. 

SANCHO & His STUBBORN MULE by Mark Keats. Illustrated by Fritz Eichehberg. 

SATURDAY FLIGHT by Ethel Wright. Pictures by Richard Rose. A “cardboard’’ book. 

SATURDAY RIDE by Ethel Wright. Pictures by Richard Rose. A “cardboard” book. 

SATURDAY WALK by Ethel Wright. Pictures by Richard Rose. A “cardboard” book. 

THE SEASHORE Noisy Book by Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 

Tus Is THE Mirk THAT JACK DRANK by Wm. R. Scott. Illustrated by Charles Shaw. 

Timip TIMOTHY by Gweneira Williams. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 

THE TRAVELS OF CHING, written & illustrated by Robert Bright. 

Witite’s WALK TO GRANDMAMA by Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Lucienne Bloch. 

THE Wortp Is Rounp by Gertrude Stein. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. 
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William R. Scott, Inc., publishers of YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Serviceman 


Hundreds of thousands of returning service- 
men have been trained in radio and electronics 
and the servicing of such equipment. ‘Many will 
seek specialized information that will establish 
them in civilian radio repair work. The books 
below were written for and are used by profes- 
sional servicemen throughout the world. Check 
the list below and send for latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject...... 338 pp.- $4.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.— 2.00 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$4.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.— 4.00 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters...... 152 pp.— 2.00 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair........ 243 pp.— 2.50 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical .......... 179 pp.— 2.50 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

— also automatic tuning systems... . 143 pp.— 1.75 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alter- 
nating Currents in Radio Receivers,” on ‘Resonance 
& Alignment,” on “Automatic Volume Control,’ on 
'D-C Voltage Distribution.’ Hard bindings$!.25 ea. 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule............ 160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIV VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 
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for every library 
SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna Carver Colcord 


Over a thousand nauticisms—still smack- 
ing of salt water and plum duff... ar- 
ranged, with meanings and origins, for 
easy reference. Widely hailed by the 
critics: 

CARL VAN DOREN: ‘fascinating, 
remarkable book’’. 

CARL SANDBURG: “I add this book 
to others of hers that I know have 
permanent value’’. 

STANLEY WALKER, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune: ‘‘makes fine reading for 
any one interested in words... ."’ 

AL CHASE, Chicago Tribune: ‘“‘a 
must for every sea shelf’’. 

Just published $2.25 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER ROPE 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel 

A new book by the authors of the already 
famous ‘‘Encyclopedia of Knots’’ and 
“Square Knot’’ book, The first handbook 
which untangles the knotty problems in 
splicing wire and fiber rope. Covers 259 
operations, including socketing, rigging 
blocks and tackle. A ‘‘must’’ for seaman, 
Scout, farmer, construction worker, line- 
man—anyone who works with rope of 
any kind. 47 full-page plates. 

Published March 15. Order NOW! = $2.00 


PORT TERMINAL OPERATION 


By Lt. Col. Eugene H. Lederer, USA (Ret.) 


Up-to-the-minute information on pier 
management, stevedoring, stowage, light- 
erage and harbor craft. ‘‘New and com- 
prehensive manual... shows careful pre- 
paration of the type that made... ‘Mod- 
ern Ship Stowage’ an epic in a kindred 
field... .""-—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Just published $5.00 


DIVING, CUTTING AND WELDING IN 
UNDERWATER SALVAGE OPERATIONS 


By Frank E. Thompsen, Jr. 


‘“‘An expert on salvage... provides an 
excellent compendium von shallow and 
deep water diving, procedure and equip- 
ment, handling of accidents and injuries, 
methods of salvage, and underwater cut- 
ting and welding.’’ U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 

224 Pages $2.00 


WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD 


Edited by Kafka and Pepperburg 
Greatest naval encyclopedia ever pub- 
lished! Data on 52 world navies... 900 
accounts of naval actions in World 
War II from official sources. 

Should be ‘‘in the country’s schools, col- 
leges, high school and grammar school 
libraries.’’-—-COMDR. WALTER KARIG, 
USNR (co-author of Battle Report) 
““A book the average American citizen 
needs for a clear picture of the war at 
sea.’’—Navy News 

“More up to date, more comprehensive, 
than any similar type of book.. .’’— 
CRITCHELL RIMINGTON, (author of 
Fighting Fleets) 

,051 Pages 700 Illustrations 

Fully Indexed $15.00 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St, New York 11 
Dept.WLB 


— 





— CORNELL BOOKS — 
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YOUR library needs these books 








AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S 


| GUIDE to tar PEACE 


Under the general editorship of 


SUMNER WELLES 


“A book which every American citizen concerned with the future of the world 
should keep within easy reach.” —Newsweek 


@® A HISTORY of each of 86 lands from 
1914 to 1944. 


® AN ATLAS: 61 clear maps from PM 
base maps. 


61 maps 


300,000 words 


® AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS: 
people, geography, finance, industry, ex- 
ports, imports. 


® A FORECAST: Stakes in the Peace of 
every land in the world. 


zi. $3.75 





THE VETERAN 
COMES BACK 


By Willard Waller 

“Should be very useful to communities and 

Organizations planning aid to veterans . . . 

Recommended for its realistic approach to one 

of the major social problems of our time.’’— 

ProrF. WALTER HAusporFER, Library Journal 
$2.75 


Voted by the American Library Association 
as one of the three outstanding books 
of general interest in 1944. 


THE NEGRO 
CARAVAN 


Edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. 
Davis and Ulysses Lee 


“A great book by a great people” —Saturday 
Review. The standard book of Negro writing 
from Frederick Douglass to Richard Wright. 
1060 pages of short stories, poetry, blues, biog- 
raphies, essays, selections from novels and plays. 

$4.50 


LEGAL CLAIMS 
AGAINST 
GERMANY 


By Siegfried Goldschmidt 


“The truth about the pseudo-intellectual sub- 
stance of the Axis doctrines.”—JAN MASARYK 
$3.00 


JEWS IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


By Max Gottschalk, and A. G. Duker; 
foreword by Senator Leverett Saltonstall 


“Bound to be of wide interest and significance. 
For the future good of the world, we should 
learn its lesson well.’""—SENATOR LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL April $3.00 


THE DRYDEN PRESS, 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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% The adaptability of GAYLORD SECTIONAL 
SHELVING is shown at the Public Library of Valley 
Stream, N. Y. In the main reading room, with a 
capacity of 18,000 volumes, the shelving is shown 
adapted to unusual wall spaces, and with book trough 
tops, at an angle to the wall for display of special 
material. The streamlined Charging Desk, with rubber 
tile bese, and brown linoleum top, blends subtly with 
\ the forthright character of the shelving. 





In the children’s reading room, housing 5,000 
volumes, a beautiful arrangement conveys a spirit of 
honest modernism. Double-faced sections in the center 
of the room increase the capacity, and break the 
large room into more intimate 
groupings. 

GAYLORD SECTIONAL 
SHELVING is built for lasting 
beauty. Here again, wise librarians 
have specified with an eye to the 
future. 






Shelving ects jail 
es partitions 





GAYLORD BROS, INC. 
Est. 1896 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Beiter 
Library Furniture and Supplies 





Sectional 
shelving fits 
available 
wall space 















c= fl 'H 'h L l/ R b n\ Proud of its One Hundred 


Years of Service to the Libraries of America, A. C. McClurg & Co. is better 
prepared today than ever before to prove itself your logical source of 


supply for the books of all publishers. 


SUPPLIERS TO AMERICAN LIBRARIES FOR 100 YEARS 


A. U. MeCLurt & C96. Library Department 


333 EAST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Of Wide Appeal 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE TERRAIN 


Maps and Their Use in the Field in Peace and War 
By H. A. Musham 


This book is intended for all those who may require a basic understanding of the principles 
of map construction and interpretation. It clearly and simply explains how to record terrain 
correctly; the use of relief, contours, indications of distance and direction, and aerial 


photography. 228 Pages 
THE PHYSICS OF FLIGHT 
By Alfred Landé 


Discarding the non-essentials which make 
most books on this subject unreadable, 
the author presents in condensed and con- 
cise form all of the essential principles 
involved in the flight of heavier-than-air 
machines. The text is generously illus- 
trated with sketches, diagrams and half- 
tones, and is supplemented by frequent 
problems, together with their solutions, to 
aid the reader in understanding the spe- 
cific application of the principles discussed. 
122 Pages Illustrated $2.50 


CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA 
By Francis Violich 


With exceptional discernment, the author 
discusses the cultural heritage of the color- 
ful cities studied, their planning prob- 
lems, their hopes for future betterment. 
This thought-provoking book will go far 
toward increasing inter-American under- 
standing and respect. ‘‘Not only the city 
planner but the general reader will find 
the book eminently worth while.’’ Arthur 
Bergholz in Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
241 Pages Illustrated $3.50 


THE CITY 
its Growth—Its Decay—its Future 
By Eliel Saarinen 


"His world-renowned architect and city 
designer not only shows the physical and 
economic causes for urban decay but also 
gives a vigorous corrective plan that cries 
for action. ‘Mr. Saarinen bravely thinks 
in terms of a generation or twc, and raises 
questions that cannot be ignored.” New 
York Times Illustrated by the author 
380 Pages $3.50 





Illustrated $3.85 


DON GRAF'S DATA SHEETS 


This 779-page book is crammed full of 
useful facts for the home handyman, pro- 
fessional builder, or for the home owner 
who is planning to remodel, repair or 
build an addition, The DATA SHEETS 
are standard reference all over the world 
for professional architects and builders— 
your assurance that the information is con- 
cise, clear and accurate. 


779 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY 


An Elementary Treatise on Equipment 
for the Process Industries 


By E. Raymond Riegel 


For all who wish to acquaint themselves 
with thé mechanical and engineering de- 
tails of processing machinery. Concise, ac- 
curate descriptions of representative equip- 
ment used in the chemical and related 
industries, as well as types designed for 
unusual service conditions. 


583 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


FORMALDEHYDE 
By J. Frederic Walker 


This volume is the first serious attempt to 
sift and analyze the vast literature with a 
view to presenting its essential facts in 
compact and comprehensible form. Years 
of experience in this field have enabled 
Dr. Walker to review and evaluate the 
mass of material published on formalde- 
hyde. His results comprise a volume that 
will be a standard of reference for years 
to come, A.C.S. Monograph No. 98 


400 Pages $5.50 


Send for Free 1945 Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, 
Metals and Alloys, and Pencil Points 


REINHOLD BOOKS 
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Meet your Neighbors 


to the South 


through 
authoritative books 


A PADRE 
VIEWS SOUTH AMERICA 


Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 


A swift moving panoramic view 
of South America, by an expert in 
Latin-American history, A Padre 
Views South America reveals the 
character of the peoples of the 
various countries, their social cus- 
toms and cultural habits, and sets 
forth observations of their archi- 
tecture, industry, and international 
relations. It inspires a_ greater 
understanding of the virtues and 
needs of South America and a 
closer sympathy with our neighbors 
to the south. 


ThE 
LATIN AMERICAN FRONT 


Joseph F. Privitera 


Here drawn against the back- 
ground of the cultural, political, 
and economic fronts on which we 
must meet our good neighbors, is 
an evaluation of the effects upon 
Latin America of the second World 
War together with a consideration 
of its future implications. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1103 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR A.B.C.? 


It’s an accepted abbreviation for: 


Audit Bureau of Circulation 

Aerial Board of Control (Brit.) 
American Bowling Congress 
American Boxing Club 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (pub.) 
Axiobuccocervical ( Med.) 


The letters A, B and C standing alone 
have 152 different meanings as dis- 
closed in: 





CURRENT 
ABBREVIATIONS | 


SHANKLE 207 p. $3.00 





MAN 





The scope of this dictionary is far 
greater than anything previously at- 
tempted. In an alphabet of abbrevia- 
tions it lists: 
Government Bureaus — Administra- 
tive Agencies 
Army, Navy, Marine Designations 
Civil, Political, Religious Organiza- 
tions 
Symbols for Greek Letter Fraterni- 
ties 
also the abbreviations more frequent- 
ly encountered in music, medicine, 
chemistry and other fields of science 
and learning. 


When a word is abbreviated in more 
than one way, all ways are given each 
time one of them appears in its prop- 
er alphabetical order. This is true also 
of the Latin, French, German and 
abbreviations in other languages in- 
cluded. 


No one can know all of today’s ABC’s, 
but Current Abbreviations will 
promptly interpret them. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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G2) NEW SPRING 
es LEADERS 


FAMOUS AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS —eeviseo eoition 


By PROF. CHARLES LEE LEWIS of Annapolis. The Americap naval leaders portrayed here have 
been carefully selected to represent the most important episodes in American naval history from 
John Paul Jones to Admiral King. An inspiring and stirring book for young and older readers. 
Illustrated, striking color jacket, $2.75 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY —winrs senes 


By GORDON CAMPBELL, sports writer for the Christian Science Monitor. The FAMOUS AMER- 
ICAN ATHLETES SERIES brings you again outstanding stars in the field of sports—the Cooper 
Brothers, Spurgeon Chandler, Gil Dodds, Joe Cronin, Tommy Harmon, and others. The 1945 book 
also includes a fine chapter on the value of sports, particularly baseball, for soldier morale; and a 
list of “famous American athletes” who joined the Armed Forces since Pearl Harbor. This Series— 
now 9 titles—has the ALA approval and is a “must” item in Navy and Army camp libraries. 
Illustrated, $2.75 (uniform with previous 8 volumes in Series) 


FAMOUS LEADERS OF INDUSTRY — rity scenes 


By JOSEPH A. MOORE. Complete, sprightly, and informative portraits of twenty-two industrial 
titans of modern America—Edward Stettinius, Eric Johnston, Henry Kaiser, DonaJd Nelson, Igor 
Sikorsky, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and other great American business leaders. Inspirational reading, 
especially for boys and young men, and a valuable reference book. [/lustrated, $2.75 


FARMS AND FARMERS — THE STORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


By WILLIAM H. CLARK, author of “Ships and Sailors.” The dramatic and revealing story of the 
American farmer from his struggles of Colonial days, through realization of “free land for every- 
one,” to modern farm problems, with a glimpse into the future of the farmer in the world of 
tomorrow. A warm and human book for every American. Illustrated with many photographs 
and drawings, thoroughly documented with chronology, bibliography, and index. $3.50 





1944 Successes and stronger than ever: 


POLLYANNA’S PROTEGEE: The Eleventh Glad Book 


(Trade-mark) 


By MARGARET PIPER CHALMERS, author of the Sylvia books, etc. “Back in 1912, Eleanor H. 
Porter created a girl called Pollyanna—a character so popular among the Americans along Main 
Street that they called, like Oliver Twist, for ‘more’! They got more, and they loved it; to date, 
something over 1,360,000 POLLYANNA books have been sold in the regular editions, and the end 
is not in sight. The ‘intelligentsia’ may laugh at Pollyanna, but a sale of a million and a half is 
evidence ofa popularity that must be deserved.”——Frank Mead in the Christian Herald. Second 
Printing! Illustrated, $2.25 (uniform with the previous 10 POLLYANNA books) 


DEERWANDER FARM: The story of Nancy Hartwell 


By AGNES BARDEN DUSTIN. “An excellent story of a valiant girl who grows up in the New 
Hampshire hills. For the vast host of young folks (and their elders) who took the Pollyanna Glad 
Books and the Anne of Green Gables books to their hearts. Worthy of being a perennial favorite. 
Ages, ten up to elders.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. Attractively illustrated from original drawings, 
striking jacket, $2.50 


RS wes LB wee 
L. GC. PAGE & COMPANY« PUBLISHERS « BOSTON 8 
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WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 






SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 
100-page catalog and Suppie- 
mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 titles. 


F. C. LONG, PROP. Built for 


heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather puil on one 
end. 


i® Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


GOLLEGE\ A Ps E xX 
BOOK C0. *; Bs 





PAPER BOX CORP. 


COLUMBUS | \ ESTABLISHED 2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
OHIO 1902 














= LONG RANGE BUYING 


Many libraries are so situated that it is impossible to see all 
books before purchase. 








THIS CALLS FOR CONFIDENCE IN SOMEONE 
AND THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY DOES EVERYTHING POSSIBLE 
TO MERIT THAT CONFIDENCE 


Our lists give honest opinions — our orders are handled with care — and, 
if choice is left to our discretion, we use great care in selection. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
ARE YOU ENJOYING HUNTTING SERVICE? 














PRESENT & POST-WAR PROBLEMS | VITAL SPEECHES 


Important addresses of the leading —OF THE DAY— 


, aa 33 WEST 42 STREET, 
Moulders of Public Opinion New York 18, N. Y. 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly | $3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 
























WRITE today 
FOR SAMPLE 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 SOUTH CARROLL ST., MADISON. WIS. 
87 WALLACE ST, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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10000 +=s-s Circulation keeps climbing 
9400 
9M. 
8 M. 
- 
1M. 
6M. 
5900 
5300 
5 M. 
a: 
The Booklist: A Guide to Current Books is pub- 
lished by the American Library Association. The 
4 editorial staff is aided by about fifty librarians through- 
— out the nation in selecting and evaluating new books 
as they appear. Each issue lists and describes from 
100-125 books in all subjects, with full buying and 
3M cataloging information. Children’s books are listed 
—— separately and graded. Serves the book needs of the 
small and medium-sized library—public and school. 
Many large libraries subscribe to from 5-50 copies 
for use of their various departments and branches. 
2M. Free and inexpensive materials, new editions and 
series are listed regularly; the more popular govern- 
ment documents are listed from time to time. Semi- 
monthly except monthly in August and September— 
LM. 22 issues a year, $3. 
1924 1934 1944 
* e — se 
American Library Association 
520:No. Michigan Ave. Chicago II, Illinois 
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‘“ books to watch for—on 


LONGMANS SPRING LIST 





SOUTH AMERICA UNCENSORED March 


Roland Hall Sharp. The real story of fascist power politics in South America. 
384 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS March 


W. MeD. Clokie. A detailed description and analysis of Canadian political 


institutions and a comprehensive survey of the Canadian system of government. 
$4.00 


All APOLOGY FOR THE ARTS March 


W. Macneile Dixon. Distinguished literary essays by the author of The 
Human Situation. 215 page‘. $2.50 


MORE ESSAYS Of GREEK ROMANCES March 


Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. More of the fiction of the early Roman Empire 
by the author of Essays on Greek Romances. 208 pages. $2.50 


FLOWERING DUSK April 


Ella Young. Memoirs of the author of Celtic Wonder Tales, The Tangle- 
Coated Horse, etc. 384 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


ADVENTURES In GRACE May 


Raissa Maritain. Continuing We Have Been Friends Together, the reminis- 


cences of Raissa Maritain, wife of the eminent French philosopher. 320 pages. 
$2.75 


SMOULDERING FREEDOM May 


Isabel de Palencia. The story of the Spanish republicans in exile, and their 
fight to keep the spirit of Spanish democracy alive, by the author of J Must 


Have Liberty. 300 pages. $3.00 


Send for complete catalog 
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From Puffs to Public Relations® 
By Dorcas Campbell + 


IBRARIES a few decades ago were 

granted free “‘puffs’’ in local newspapers 
and leading citizens patronized the libraries 
and boasted of their patronage on the theory 
that their patronage set the pattern for the 
community. (Mrs. Got-Rocks was “willing” 
to be identified with Andrew Carnegie who 
also sponsored libraries.) Puffs were a part 
of a period which preceded today’s definite 
objectives in making friends for a library— 
in making friends, not just to chalk up an- 
other reader, but to make available valuable 
data from a variety .of books, to take an in- 
tegral place in providing service to the com- 
munity. 


Puffs were legitimate ancestors, but they 
were inadequate. They were only one small 
phase of a much larger problem. Public re- 
lations, an outgrowth of the past, is the 
answer of the present and possibly future 
problems in serving others and getting credit 
for it. It is not new, it is not a twentieth 
century phenomenon; it belongs to all cul- 
tures and to all periods of history. Today, 
however, it /s being recognized in a more for- 
malized way than ever before; today it is 
coming into focus. It is misunderstood and 
controversial, it has been accused of being the 
dubious offspring of press agentry and pub- 
licity. It lacks the benefit of scholarly re- 
search, of acceptable standards and criteria. 
It is having growing pains. 





* Talk given at the Library Public Relations Council 
meeting in New York City, November 29, 1944. 


_t Assistant Secretary, in charge of Public Relations, East 
River Savings Bank, New York City. 


MARCH 1945 


Public relations, like ectoplasm, is not easy 
to pick up by the heels and examine. Both 
public relations philosophy and techniques 
depend upon their interpreters — even as 
banking, teaching, and the library depend 
upon their interpreters. You can house a 
million books and maintain a staff of a hun- 
dred efficient librarians to no purpose if your 
reason for existence is lost, or strays, or is for- 
gotten. Many librarians seem to forget their 
fundamental service and reason for being. 


A Conscious Technique 


As librarians many of you may be wonder- 
ing how and why public relations has any sig- 
nificance for you. You may not ‘‘contact the 
public,” may be employed for the specific 
purpose of digging dry-as-dust statistics out 
of books, your work may be confined to cata- 
loging or to directing co-workers—but public 
relations should be a part of your philosophy 
toward your job, it should be a conscious tech- 
nique in every move you make. 

Harwood L. Childs of Princeton Univer- 
sity (which has done pioneer work in the field 
of public relations and public opinion) says: 

Public relations is simply a name for those ac- 
tivities of ours which are public, that have social 
significance . . . public relations is not the name 
for a new ideology, nor the designation for an eso- 
teric art of propaganda. It is simply the name for a 
class of personal and group activities whose chang- 
ing dimensions affect the lives of all of us. 


Assuming that all of us represent libraries 
for the public, whether public, private, or 
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special libraries, you will grant their social 
existence. You will grant the personal and 
group relationships—and will you grant that 
some of them still operate on the basis of 
those historic libraries where books were 
chained to the structure? 


Library or Morgue? 


I know a woman who loves books—in a 
miserly way—she locks up every book she 
owns and speaks with pride of her library. 
To me she has a morgue of dead volumes. 
I’m sure the very word “library” means ‘‘to 
enlighten and enliven minds of men.” It de- 
feats itself if it becomes a warehouse for 
books. I know of a library which refused to 
have its name appear on the exterior of its 
building, the name, as an invitation to enter, 
lost its value—and the library lost a chance to 
justify its existence. These are extreme cases 
—but they exist. 

I know, as you do, of libraries proud ot 
their clean, neat stacks, their beautifully 
typed catalog files, their dim lights, and silent 
staff members. Their libraries are still in 
chains—they have not awakened to their own 
social significance. 

I know librarians on the other hand whose 
books are awaiting you in dusty stacks—if 
you get past the front cases where the tempt- 
ing new books are invitingly exhibited — 
such a wealth of current literature is offered 
you that you neglect the past with its virtues, 
whether in musty tomes or not. I know other 
librarians whose knowledge of today has 
escaped them completely while they passively 
collected data on the past only and failed to 
reckon on its correlation with the present. 


There is the famous incident of Marx who 
worked assiduously in the library of the 
famed British Museum for years and from 
his studies there produced that world-shaking 
volume, Das Kapital. A museum librarian 
was one day accosted by an investigator who 
asked him to look at the portrait of the man 
he had served so faithfully for a period of 
years, and he replied, “Oh! yes, I remember 
the face, I wonder whatever became of him.” 
This librarian was chained to his library— 
and correlations passed him by, more’s the 
pity for the librarian as well as the library. 


Obviously you know more of these inci- 
dents than I, obviously you have a great mir- 
age of defense ready to defend yourselves; 
obviously I cannot expect all librarians to be 
alert to public relations techniques—but I can 
offer you a lead to the way to promote their 
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alertness, to insure a greater degree of the 
best public relations spirit. 

First, walk out of the library one of these 
bright days, find a seat on the nearest park 
bench, and think. Think of your public rela- 
tions policy, outline it in your mind and on 
a piece of note paper. Discover in a-b-c lan- 
guage the scope and function of public rela- 
tions as it now exists between you and those 
you serve. Then outline your present pro- 
gram of public relations and mull over that 
for several days. 

Take another trip to the park and study 
your new public relations philosophy. Add 
and subtract and finally sum it up. Then out- 
line a proposed program of public techniques. 
Return to your library and call your staff to- 
gether, from the guard or porter to the top 
man, particularly the new staff members. 
Gather their ideas, ask their reactions to poli- 
cies now in force. 


1. The reactionnaires won't want to 
change—so shift them as far as pos- 
sible from the public. 

. The extroverts will quickly spill their 
reactions to outmoded policies and 
practices. 


nN 


Taking all views into consideration, and 
after a period of jelling, try another clinic 
with the staff to discover ways of serving your 
publics. 

Remember your publics aren’t merely bor- 
rowers. They include all-who come in contact 
with the library. 


Board Members 


How can you liven their interest in your 
library and their social responsibility to it? 
Do they make only routine inspections of 
your facilities, or call only on Board Day? 
Have they held open house for the faculty 
and members of your local school board, the 
mayor and his official entourage, and for li- 
brarians from near-by libraries? Do they 
recommend books to you—thus showing their 
interest? Do you see that they receive cata- 
logs of publishers, that they visit other librar- 
ies, local, or out-of-town, when they make a 
trip? Are they able to visit another library 
and return to you with a comprehensive re- 
port of the library and its latest services? Do 
you send them interesting reports periodi- 
cally—or do they merely read the dullest of 
minutes and unpleasantest of treasurer's sta- 
tistics ? . 

Board members, strangely enough,, are 
human. They respond to treatment which in- 
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dicates you are alert and keeping them in 
touch. Treat their education as if they wanted 
it, and you'll find they notice if you stop it. 
Anyone who is on the board of a library 
wants to serve, for there is little glory or com- 
pensation in it otherwise—is there? 


Staff Members 


House cleaning begins at home—be sure 
your relationships with your co-workers are 
on the level before you ask them to give you 
a good clean bill of health every time they 
talk with each other, their daily customers, 
their family, their friends, their neighbors— 
your tradespeople. Without their acceptance 
and approval of all your polici:s on hours, 
salaries, sick leave, vacations, etc., you can 
expect scant approval, and approval or dis- 
approval are reflected in their ultimate rela- 
tions with the public. 

Have you stimulated their interest in the 
facts—the cold hard statistics—about the li- 
brary? Do they know, or do they wonder? 
Do you encourage them to make suggestions, 
or are they allowed to lapse into a mummy- 
like existence because you are not receptive 
to innovations? Do you encourage them to 
read, to know how to talk about their books, 
their stock in trade? 

A librarian recently resigned in the Mid- 
west and her ambition is to read some of the 
books she’s been living with for thirty-five 
years. How can a librarian live with books 
and not read them—or am I asking too 
much? Are librarians made or born? Per- 
ms aptitude tests and job analysis, a coming 
aid in personnel management, may eventually 
help you choose your staff members more 
effectively. Meanwhile, if you have librarians 
who don’t like books, get them away from 
the public. 


Your Public—General or 
Spectalized? 


Do you create an atmosphere of efficiency, 
and eagerness to serve, plus willingness to 
labor on the tough problems presented, or do 
you present a dusty, musty, deadly dull front 
—in appearance, and an attitude of “‘find-it- 
yourself, I presume it’s there’? Do you radi- 
ate interest or annoyance in a new problem? 
Do you let one “sweet” girl bear the burden 
of handling all problem cases, or train your 
entire staff to see the fun in the challenge of 
the unexpected. Are they spurred on to in- 
creased resourcefulness for the joy of it, as 
well as the merit to your library? 
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Have you considered ways and means of 
taking the introverts who usually enter the 
library field, and making them learn how to 
“win friends and influence people”? One li- 
brary I go to never finds anything I want, and 
I know when I look into the faces of most of 
the staff members that I’m licked before I 
start. 

Faces in libraries should be bright — and 
you'd better do some face-lifting if you want 
good public relations with the general public. 
A bright face saying “We don’t have it, I’m 
sorry it’s out” parallels the old proverb of 
“the soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

After face-lifting, comes voice culture. 
Speak in soft dulcet tones to each other if that 
is your professional bedside manner, but be 
human when you tackle the public. Low 
voices need not be whispers which fail to 
impress youngsters and only annoy adults. 
I'm always convulsed by the extremes of the 
librarian who whispers all conversations— 
while the porter is trotting around the room 
banging down windows and scraping chairs 
across the floor. The public wants consist- 
ency—and on the quiet side—even as you do. 
On the other hand, in research or reference 
rooms can’t librarians (and their helpers, 
whether students or not) learn to modulate 
their voices so they will carry to one but not 
disturb the many? 

After you have improved the moods and 
manners of your staff, after you have im- 
proved your relations with your board mem- 
bers, consider what to do with the “general 
public.” The public wants to be tempted— 
people react to a dramatization of your new- 
est, oldest, rarest, best and the unique. Texas 
Guinan and P. T. Barnum played up to the 
unusual and who are you to pass up such an 
opportunity ? 

If your community has any personality, you 
can help develop it. If industry in your com- 
munity is an important factor, why not fea- 
ture it? If soap making is the great and glori- 
ous product by which half your inhabitants 
make a living, then develop an aesthetic in- 
terest in soap. Collect books, facts, exhibits, 
until you are the authoritative storehouse for 
knowledge on soap. Don’t expect the com- 
munity interests to come to you until you have 
gone out to them and made them aware of 
you and what you may do for them. They 
will gain an interest in you only as you show 
an intelligent interest in them and their 
problems. 

If you have a specialized library, see that 
your staff members are aware of the fine 
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points in the field, that they feel as much a 
part of the field as of the library. A librarian 
in a bank who does not affiliate with bankers 
is an anomaly ; how can she serve the field if 
she knows only what comes over her desk? 
To serve, you must know what and who 
makes things tick. 


Your Com petitors 


What are your relations with your com- 
petitors in other libraries? Do you keep them 
informed of your services, achievements, re- 
sources, and general activities, so they will 
—and can intelligently—recommend others 
to you? And do you manage to keep in- 
formed about them so you may supplement 
your service with theirs, getting the blessings 
of all customers who find you informed and 
cooperative! Do you send them your reports 
and, if necessary for economy’s sake, combine 
your publicity stunts with theirs? 


Trades people 


Those from whom you buy need an in- 
terpretation of your situation, so they can at- 
tend to your needs with accuracy and economy 
of time. They will appreciate your assistance 
—and you will both profit. 


Telephone Calls and 


Corres pond ence 


Another kind of public which should be 
considered carefully is the aural one. Are 
your telephone manners below par and how 
about the mail you send out? Authorities say 
every letter is seen by twenty-six people; can 
yours bear such over-all inspection? Are your 
routines — in telephone and correspondence 
—outmoded and dull, or do they solicit re- 
spect and appreciation ? 


Publicity and Advertising 


There are specific aids in creating favorable 
attention to your services. Most of you have 
meager budgets for sizable advertising cam- 
paigns, but all of you can afford publicity: 
select some staff member with journalistic 
leanings who will study some of the books 
on your own shelves, and start in to publicize 
your library. 

Anyone with a nose for news can develop 
the technique and gain you an ever widening 
circle of friends. Anyone with an amateur’s 
instinct for dramatization can devise inexpen- 
sive exhibits and teaser campaigns to increase 
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the public’s awareness of your wares. If you 
can't do it, find someone who can. Remember 
the power of the printed word, remember the 
value of one picture in carrying a chosen 
message. Consider publicity a MUST in your 
public relations program, and I mean a 
planned program, not just an item to be con- 
sidered once in a while. Make someone with 
talent responsible for the interpretation called 
for by your new policy. Face the facts of 
today’s distractions, face the fact of your com- 
petitors in the entertainment world, face the 
ever increasing educational facilities of this 
modern age, and you will realize a million 
books and one hundred staff members or a 
thousand books and one staff member have to 
interpret themselves and their merchandise 
every day, if it is to have social significance. 
Libraries are built to serve. An increased per- 
formance of public relations—in policy and 
practice—will help you serve an ever increas- 
ing public. 

Libraries may not all nestle in communities 
where the famous flourished, but libraries live 
in communities which need them. If they 
don’t dedicate ‘themselves in a dramatic way 
to the past, why not turn to today or to- 
morrow for ways to serve. Why isn’t there 
an opportunity for libraries to conduct study 
courses on “how to read”? Few people know 
how. Schools and men of science have been 
researching the subject. You have everything 
available to consult from dry-as-dust data to 
the popularized versions. Why not strike a 
halfway measure and prepare a course, or at 
least a lecture to be given to patrons? Why 
not permit social clubs to meet in the library 
board room for their own meetings, as well 
as on invitation from you. Why not have an 
open house to show off the stacks? How 
often have you designed intriguing new titles 
for sections of the stacks—for example, sci- 
ence labels might better read: “How are your 
genés today?”” “Have you a little molecule 
in the home?”’ Not a fiction label but “Are 
you an Escapist? Try these!’’ 

Not autobiography—but “You're Telling 
Us,” or “Try a Confession.” 


Advertising Tricks 


Advertising tricks may help you sell your 
merchandise — soap makers don’t sell soap, 
they sell beauty, cleanliness, charm. If you 
have books which you feel are good, sanitary 
volumes, why not glamorize them and move 
them even in this day of competition. 

Have you a “form” to mail to all new resi- 
dents, to invite them to come in, get ac- 
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quainted, and borrow books? Have you a 
definite method of collecting comments of 
criticism and polls of desires of your public? 
You realize old readers die, move out of the 
city, or stop reading; how do you replenish 
your volume of readers? 

An analysis of your services may not be 
easy to get started, but it is essential if you 
are to continue. Some people go to a library 
only when they can’t get information any 
other place ; how about altering your policies, 
and deserving public good will to the extent 
they think of you first and the other sources 
last ? 


The Fear Element 


The fear element in public life is ever- 
present and though it does not deserve nor 
require much discussion, yet it must not be 
omitted. Remembering Abe Lincoln, we must 
recall his truism that “with public opinion 
everything can succeed, without it anything 
can fail.” Lincoln in his own astute con- 
sciousness of public trends realized in Civil 
War days that the industrialization of this 
country and changing philosophies of the 
people toward industry were a serious chal- 
lenge. Public opinion was being formed in a 
new nucleus of society, old standards were 
shifting, and public opinion was becoming a 
significant factor in society. Increasing indus- 
trialization, plus speed in method and variety 
of communications created a new problem. 
The rumor-monger was more difficult to kill 
and a story once started often spreads like 
wildfire before it can be denied or corrected. 


One community where I lived had a gener- 
ous impulse to lend books on a large scale to 
a hospital in the community. An epidemic 
started and a germ-conscious mother vehe- 
mently asserted her child contracted a disease 
from a germ-laden book returned from the 
hospital. The’ fear contagion ran rampant 
through the town and only stalwart souls 
appeared at the library for a period of weeks. 
The librarians were shunned as if they had 
the pox—when they caught up with the mali- 
cious rumor, the damage had been done. 
Meanwhile, treating the matter lightly, they 
had spent their spare time catching up in back 
work in cataloging, etc. There was a time 
when they should have counteracted the 
rumor—in both a bold and subtle manner— 
by giving a tea for the medical men and nurs- 
ing staff of the community, by having special 
exhibits on ‘How to Prevent the Spread of 
Contagion,” by issuing human interest sto- 
ries. Had a Shirley Temple been a guest of 
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honor there and her hostess been the daugh- 
ter of the director of the local Department of 
Health, the rumors would have been scotched. 

If the books sent to the hospital—as was 
the case—were discarded books, not to be re- 
turned to the library, and a publicity story 
telling of their generosity had been issued, 
the reaction would have been different. In 
few instances is denial as effective as counter- 
acting evidence. The story might well have 
ended with a plea for the citizens to contrib- 
ute their discarded books to the library, as a 
distributing depot for institutions, and it 
would have not only nullified a malicious 
story, but developed credit for their generous 
services to the unfortunate. 

Rumors spread about libraries quite as 
easily as stories about an industry or indi- 
vidual. It is a double reason for being on the 
alert twenty-four hours a day for suitable 
news to be printed or released in some form 
to keep the public acquainted with your good 
side and your achievements. When some- 
thing is little known, it is apt to be misunder- 
stood. We discredit an institution or person 
whose good virtues have not been dramatized 
for us. Everyone in the library should be con- 
scious of danger lurking in the background 
and light the candle before it is dark. 


Public relations is mainly a matter of en- 
lightenment, of interpretation. It is a by- 
product of good policies and understanding 
interpretation. It can be very good though 
homemade, but it deserves the direction of 
the trained technician. 





THE CRITERIA OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Because some of its techniques are ingeni- 
ous and colorful; because its results have, 
when successful, high visibility; and because 
it can be turned on and off at will, publicity 
commands attention out of relation to its im- 
portance. However useful, it remains only 
a tool. Public relations, on the other hand, 
is the conscious reflection of a way of life 
toward a determined objective. It cannot be 
picked up and dropped like a tool but is a 
continuing organic force demanding deci- 
sions which at times are less than palatable 
to the principal. 

From the article, “On Buying Public Re- 
lations,’ by William H. Baldwin and Ray- 
mond C. Mayer, in The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Summer 1944. 
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Public Relations and the Trustee 
By Phillips Bradley * 


Ts scope of a library's public relations is 
as broad as the work and leisure-time life 
of all the people of the community. No 
other municipal service (except, perhaps, the 
schools) includes the wide range of potential 
activities or plays upon so many facets of 
individual and group interest. As with other 
services, however, which do not immediately 
affect the people’s health or welfare (or 
which are not measurable by a cash nexus), 
libraries are not counted among the obvious 
“musts” of local government. Since libraries 
serve predominantly individual consumers, 
few organized channels of opinion have been 
developed or are available for direct and con- 
tinuing library support in the community. 
Many techniques developed in public rela- 
tions have proved effective media in translat- 
ing latent but often passive individual interest 
into active response to the library's services. 
Efforts to utilize these techniques to stimu- 
late group interest in the community library 
and its facilities have been less frequent. In 
the postwar period, they may indeed prove a 
vital factor in creating the over-all community 
support which our libraries must have if they 
are to obtain funds adequate to fulfill their 
potential services to the community. A range 
of activities will be noted in this brief analy- 
sis of the trustees’ responsibilities in promot- 
ing a comprehensive public relations pro- 
gram. Such a program may for convenience 
be broken down into two seo fields: (1) 
interior, or intra-library, promotion of reader 
interest; and (2) external, or community, 
public relations. 


In both fields, the individual trustee and 
the board can be of genuine help in broaden- 
ing the community's awareness—and under- 
standing—of the library’s resources, facilities, 
and services. Is not this function, in fact, 
one of the most important elements of library 
management and policy which, if ignored or 
neglected, will inevitably affect the library's 
efficiency ? 

The librarian and his professional staff 
will no doubt carry out most actual public 
relations activities. Their planning and, even 
more, the active support of a comprehensive 
program are, however, of direct concern to 





* Professor of Political Science, Queens College ; trustee, 
Queens Borough Public Library. 
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the library’s governing body, the board of 
trustees, in terms of both policy and man- 
agement. Within the corporate responsi- 
bility of the board, moreover, the individual 
trustee may often be in a position to con- 
tribute with special effectiveness to the con- 
duct of some segment of a broad public 
relations program. How may the board and 
the individual trustee aid in making the 
library's over-all public relations more effec- 
tive? 

As to interior public relations, the trustees 
have an indirect, but not less important, re- 
sponsibility. Reader response to the public 
library is generally measured in terms of staff 
service in particular situations. The situa- 
tions may vary all the way from random or 
specific inquiries on books or other library 
resources to reactions to the mechanics of 
book availability, use, and charging. ‘Across 
the board” of reader response to the library, 
staff attitudes and practices are the most 
essential factor in determining whether re- 
actions in given situations will be positive 
or — Whatever the administrative 
procedures or the physical conditions, the 
way in which the staff operates the proce- 
dures and meets the conditions will measure 
pretty accurately the library’s effectiveness in 
community opinion. 


Trustees and Staff Morale 


The influence of the staff's morale on its 
attitudes and practices, on the way in which 
it carries out its immediate responsibilities 
to the individual reader, needs no emphasis 
here. It is the most vital and indispensable 
element in efficient library management. The 
role of the trustees in creating those condi- 
tions of work and status which improve 
morale is primary. Adequate status and or- 
ganization—from conditions of appoint- 
ment through salary and duty classification 
and advancement to provisions for retire- 
ment—is perhaps the basic element in healthy 
staff morale. The degree of positive interest 
in promoting improved standards of staff 
status and organization which the trustees 
display will very largely determine whether 
staff morale goes—or stays—up or down. 
Even under immediately adverse administra- 
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tive or physical conditions, staff morale will 
tend upwards—as reflected in the staff's con- 
tacts with the public—if it believes that the 
trustees are concerned to improve them. A 
continuing evidence of that concern, within 
the library itself and toward the budget and 
personnel offices of the local government, 
will affect morale positively and cumulatively. 

A second aspect of interior public relations 
is concerned with the adequacy and efficiency 
of administrative procedures—as they operate 
from the reader’s viewpoint. Charging and 
other procedures with which the public comes 
into daily contact obviously should be as con- 
venient and simple as is commensurate with 
efficient control of books use and loss. No 
established procedure is, however, immune 
to improvement—in this any more than in 
other administrative and technological fields. 

Current experience in war production with 
the thousands of improvements in methods 
and procedures which labor management 
committees have elicited from the workers 
suggests an analogy. Readers may sometimes 
have useful suggestions to make which would 
genuinely improve library methods and pro- 
cedures. Why not provide channels for these 
suggestions—all the way from a suggestion 
box to a reader conference? Whatever the 
devices utilized, the trustees have a respon- 
sibility for stimulating continuous audit of 
library methods and procedures by the pro- 
fessional staff. Individual trustees may well 
be able themselves to offer useful suggestions 
from experience in other professional fields. 
In any case, however, the board should insure 
that the users of the library have as free an 
opportunity as possible to voice opinion on 
library operation and that their opinion 
receives objective professional appraisal. 

A third aspect of interior public relations, 
and one closely related to the other two, is 
the planning of an over-all program. The 
professional staff is, of course, more directly 
and continuously in touch than the trustees 
with the library public, the readers. Like 
them, it also has wider community contacts 
through other professional, civic, or social 
activities. But the trustees, as well as the 
staff, can reach many community groups 
which are, or may be, potential—and more 
intensive—users (and so supporters) of the 
library. A cooperative approach to planning 
a broad public relations for the library pro- 
gram is, therefore, likely to enhance its effec- 
tiveness. Mutual stimulus of ideas, and of 
activity, will almost certainly result from 
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joint action in planning and, ultimately, in 
executing the program. 

Trustees can further that joint action by 
initiating a joint trustee-staff public relations 
committee. Its terms of reference should be 
broad enough to include the entire public re- 
lations program, interior as well as external. 
The members from the trustee side may be 
elected by the board or appointed by the 
president, as the board decides ; from the staff 
side, they should probably be chosen by the 
chief librarian. All should possess equal 
status (for instance, as to voting on proposals 
for general plans or for specific activities). 
The committee as a whole should, however, 
report and be responsible to the board of 
trustees; all its proposals should be subject 
to specific board approval prior to any action 
in implementing them. The committee may 
well be recognized as a standing committee 
of the board, since planning and carrying out 
a comprehensive public relations program is 
not a static but a continuous function. Such 
a committee can, indeed, become a dynamic 
factor in broadening the perspectives and 
intensifying the activities of board and staff 
alike in this vital area of library administra- 
tion. 

It is in relation to group contacts that the 
trustees can play a major role in broadening 
and intensifying the library’s public relations 
program. Most of them will, in the first 
place, be members of one or more of these 
groups in their own neighborhoods. They 
can bring library resources and services more 
directly and continuously to the attention of 
these groups. They can facilitate the use of 
library staff as speakers and as consultants on 
group programs and activities. They can 
stimulate staff attention on channeling library 
publications (reading lists, etc.) as specific 
services to these groups. They can, in short, 
form a potent liaison agency between the 
organized community groups and the library. 

If the community becomes more aware of 
the ways in which the library can serve it, 
through its organizations as well as individu- 
ally, it will support the library more quickly 
and more effectively—at budget time. 

As the library becomes a more flexible in- 
strument of, and permeative influence on, the 
community’s real concerns, which are often 
most clearly expressed through its organiza- 
tions, it will find a broader community re- 
sponse. The trustees’ share in this process is 
limited only by their initiative in accepting 
the challenge of promoting the library’s ex- 
ternal public relations. 
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Campaigns Are Not All Pain 


By Robert D. Franklin * 


Ik you step quietly up to some librarians and 

say, “Campaign!” they wince with memo- 
ries of hard work performed in the Victory 
Book, waste paper, and 6th War Loan drives. 
But then if you say, “No posters! No books 
to sort! No shipments! No radio pro- 
grams !"’"—they feel better. That is the time 
to assert, as you honestly can: This April's 
A.L.A.-sponsored campaign for a national Li- 
brary Development Fund to advance the pub- 
lic’s interest in good libraries for all citizens 
—including school children, college students, 
and returned service men—offers the best 
general opportunity for good public relations 
we've had in a coon’s age. 

By ‘good public relations” I mean the win- 
ning of the understanding and cooperation 
of people (including librarians) in making 
libraries increasingly useful to their service 
areas. Libraries must be on the alert to seize 
chances to explain both their services and 
their needs to actual or potential patrons, and 
to broaden the professional outlook of library 
staff members. 

It is doubtful whether any profession or 
any institution enjoys a more generally favor- 
able public attitude than do librarians and 
libraries. We have no enemies except our- 
selves and maybe a few cranks. Even our 
fine-payers like to speak of themselves indul- 
gently as the principal support of the library. 
And Hollywood's caricatures of us, though 
unhelpful, are sentimental. 

On the other hand, we have hardly made a 
start in publicizing our basic position and 
vital function in a democratic society. We 
cannot be blissful over the general ignorance 
of how libraries operate, of the services they 
are capable of rendering, of the wide dis- 
parity from place to place in quality of service 
—ignorance even of the very existence of 
libraries. More than anything else, it is this 
ignorance about libraries which obstructs li- 
brary development. 


The Campaign 


Now comes along a campaign to raise 
funds—principally from librarians and trus- 
tees — with which to dispel this ignorance 


” * Director, Shelby County Libraries, Memphis, Tennes- 
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(1) in Washington, through a representative 
of libraries to be maintained there, and (2) 
in the nation as a whole, through a prolonged 
public relations program. 

The Washington representative will have 
some other immediate objectives, but in gen- 
eral the proposal is for a four-year (and 
doubtless continuing) program of educating 
the public and its officials about the relatively 
great returns to be gained from a modest 
investment in complete library service to the 
country, meanwhile showing how federal 
regulations, omissions, and inclusions, help 
or hinder the services that existing libraries 
can render American citizens. 


It is clear that the Washington soloist can 
sing his or her library development song 
much more effectively if a low but vibrant 
chorus joins in at intervals from every part 
of the country, with clearly distinguishable 
lay voices predominating. It follows that 
the very process of organizing and training 
that choir gives librarians a splendid chance 
to teach themselves while they teach a selected 
public what good library service could mean 
to the country. And the opportunity begins 
with the campaign itself. 


Here’s How 


Let's say your library schedules a staff meet- 
ing for discussion of the Library Develop- 
ment Fund campaign, for April 2. (April 2 
instead of 1 is suggested, not because librar- 
ians wouldn't take the matter seriously on All 
Fool’s Day, but because April 1 is a Sunday 
and, too, April 2 is a good day for financial 
ventures, the U.S. Mint having been founded 
on that date in 1792). Public relations enters 
the picture at once when the head librarian or 
the campaign worker explains to the assem- 
bled staff the reasons for the campaign, the 
objectives sought, what it may mean in the 
long run to librarians themselves as well as 
to library users, how federal relations affect 
school and college libraries as well as munici- 
pal, county, or state libraries. 

As discussion develops, the staff will get 
the broad picture of their profession's place 
in society, and should be inspired, as advance 
subscribers to the fund have been inspired, 
by the chance to play a primary part in the 
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future’s great extension of library services. 
Immediate benefits in public relations result 
that hour, because each staff member should 
leave that meeting with a heightened sense 
of his or her role in the dissemination of 
knowledge—a part of a big and vital organi- 
zation linked, however thinly, throughout the 
country, not yet as effective as it will be, but 
on the way. We will see ourselves as part of 
a big plan to develop an informed citizenry, 
free to read or learn what it chooses, and 
aware of the services it can expect from its 
libraries. 

The process continues. When a staff mem- 
ber has made a contribution to the fund, he 
or she is going to be interested in seeing 
what is done with the money. He is going 
to feel aware, as he may never have felt be- 
fore, of his colleagues throughout the land 
in every type of library, united in this com- 
mon purpose. He is going to understand 
better how the American Library Association 
functions as machinery for concerted action 
by librarians. The interest thus aroused may 
lead him to investigate the other functions 
of A.L.A., and of his state library association, 
which sponsors the campaign. The library 
assistant will feel a closer teamship with his 
head librarian and with the library's trustees, 
for they too will be participating in the cam- 
paign. 

Trustees, Too 


That last point is very important. Too 
often library rank-and-file workers have little 
or no contact with trustees, and sometimes 
they have only a distant and unstimulating 
contact with the head librarian. This new 
interest beyond the library walls is a demo- 
cratizer, and it works both ways. 

The head librarian and the campaign 
worker, or possibly an informed trustee, will 
present the fund’s objectives and meaning to 
the trustees at a regular or special board 
meeting. If the mayor is an ex-officio mem- 
ber, he should be invited to be present. An 
excellent opportunity is provided by the na- 
tional campaign——which is newsworthy in it- 
self—to broaden the outlook of the board, 
to give its members a fresh view of library 
service on a country-wide scale. It should 
not be assumed by librarians—as a sort of 
rationalization of their own timidity—that 
trustees “will not want to be bothered,” or 
that they will consider a national Library 
Development Fund irrelevant to their duties 
as trustees of a particular library. Since the 
provision of funds is one of the major respon- 
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sibilities of trustees, it is clear that they have 
a direct interest in any proposal looking to- 
ward increased support for libraries through- 
out the nation. 

Trusteeship may be a major or very minor 
element in any individual trustee’s life. If, 
as is likely, it is a minor element, there are 
too few opportunities to present dramatically 
to him the civic importance of library trustee- 
ship, for this present chance to be neglected. 
And if the story can be told them with imagi- 
nation and vigor, assuredly trustees will ap- 
preciate the privilege of participation. 


Immediate Dividends 


With trustees, as with library workers, 
there are immediate public relations divi- 
dends to be gathered. There are over thirty 
thousand library trustees in this country. 
They are unquestionably the biggest factor in 
library progress, decline, or stagnation. In 
their hands lies the power to change, and 
their influence on the public, though seldom 
tested, is potentially great. It is astounding 
that after nearly seventy years of activity, the 
A.L.A. now has but 264 members of its 
trustees division. Obviously this campaign 
is a golden chance to bring trustees into 
closer contact with other trustees, including 
leaders in each state, and demonstrate to them 
the value and necessity of association and 
concerted effort. If exploited as it should be 
locally, this national campaign cannot help 
but increase the activity of trustees in state 
and national library affairs. This wil! mean, 
for one thing, a wider appreciation of the 
standards that measure library service and 
support, and should result in raised standards 
in many communities. 


Only the Beginning 


We have glimpsed the public relations as- 


* pects of the campaign among the staff and 


trustees. That is only the beginning. Steps 
can be taken to prepare the public for the 
four-year promotion program that the fund 
will finance. Part of the money raised is to 
be used for the necessary public relations 
(the country-wide chorus), including news- 
paper, magazine, and radio publicity, to back 
up the Washington efforts. 

There is no area in the country now ade- 
quately provided with public and school li- 
braries. Even relatively rich New York State, 
for example, has many communities lacking 
access to libraries. Im some states, federal 
funds may play a smaller part than state 
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funds in library development, though in any 
federal aid proposal likely to be made, 
federal funds will be distributed in some 
measure to every state. Before this aid is 
sought, the people in each community must 
have their eyes opened to what good library 
service can mean to them. Communities now 
altogether without library service, and too 
poor to consider setting up their own ade- 
quate library, present one kind of problem. 
Communities which have libraries that are 
poor and inadequate, but of which the citizens 
may be quite proud, present another kind of 
problem. Still another situation is where a 
fairly good library exists, but needs a degree 
of improvement. 


Key People 


To do a useful public relations job in all 
these communities the first essential is a 
group of key people who can be informed 
about the situation and who will serve as 
channels for reaching the general public. In 
some places these key people—editors, min- 
isters, club leaders, educators, all those people 
easy to spot in any community as opinion 
molders—are already organized more or less 
effectively as Friends of the Library. 

The opening of the fund campaign is the 
time to start with these people. The local 
campaign committee needs to plan for calls 
to be made—by campaign. workers, or by a 
trustee, or perhaps by the head librarian of 
the public library. In explaining to these 
laymen how librarians and trustees are 
making a united effort to develop the library 
services of the country through a‘planned, 
long-range program, we have the chance to 
sow seeds from which no one can foresee the 
ultimate growth. The actual contributions 
they may make to the fund may be large or 
small, but the by-products of good will and 
understanding are far more important than 
the money. So if you have postponed the 
formation of a Friends of the Library group 
in your community, why not organize one in 
April? 

Good public relations is like billiards: the 
ball you strike with your cue transmits its 
rolling force to other balls on the table, and 
the inspiration you light in one group of 
people spreads to others. Clubs and P.T.A. 
groups, for example, who have avowed in- 
terest in education and civic betterment, will 
be receptive to your library development 
story. Ihe fact that an informed citizenry 
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is vitally needed in a democracy and that 
libraries — starting with elementary school 
libraries and ending with strong public 
libraries—are an essential element in the in- 
forming process needs no expert presentation 
to make it stick in people’s minds. But it 
does need presentation, and repetition, obvi- 
ous though it may seem to us. 

These club discussions, besides paving the 
way for success of.the national fund program, 
will also lead to better understanding of the 
services the local libraries are now providing, 
and will afford a chance to show what could 
be done with more money or even simply 
with more local cooperation and stimulation 
of use. The same thing is true with labor 
organizations, which can be similarly drawn 
in. 

Radio publicity will doubtless not figure at 
all in the campaign, since no appeal to the 
general public is planned. In the press, how- 
ever, the fund’s objectives and the idea of the 
campaign itself do have news value, as dem- 
onstrated by the fact that Chicago newspapers 
sought news stories on the campaign, and 
the Sun gave prominent space to a favorable 
and fairly complete story about this unprece- 
dented action of librarians. No hesitancy 
should be felt in seeking, or giving, full 
stories to the newspapers. Some caution will 
have to be exercised in presenting the cam- 
paign objectives, lest sensation-hungry papers 
misconstrue or wrongly accent the Washing- 
ton representative's function. 


Understanding and Support 


Let me close like a true librarian by recom- 
mending to you a good book: Public Rela- 
tions for Higher Education, by Stewart 
Harral. Though written for college and uni- 
versity administrators and publicists, with a 
little paraphrasing it fits libraries equally 
well, and is full of sound advice and good 
suggestions. Quote: “Social change is taking 
place with a rapidity never before witnessed 
. . . Many traditional institutions and ideas 
are being debunked. It should be quite ap- 
parent to all those engaged in higher educa- 
tion that no such enterprise can long be 
successful without the ‘iadsidending and the 
support of the people.” 

In striving for this “understanding and 
support of the people,” libraries over the 
nation may well draw valuable by-products 
in public relations from this spring’s Library 
Development Fund campaign. 
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Dream before Midnight 


A dream after midnight is true—Horace 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


I HAD a dream one night. Progressive li- 

brarians from all over the country, some 
600 of them, came together in response to an 
extraordinary call, addressed “to progressive 
librarians everywhere who feel their future, 
and that of the public library, endangered by 
the do-nothing attitude of libraries and li- 
brary groups and city administrations, espe- 
cially at a time when enlightened library 
service is desperately needed by millions of 
people.” Delegates, invited to meet to “do 
something,” came in droves, many at their 
own expense, some financed by staff groups, 
a few by forward-looking library boards, all 
determined to get their money’s worth—their 
aspiration’s worth, you might say—out of 
this unique convention. 

And it was unique, from the first breath- 
taking hours to the almost riotous scenes 
preceding adjournment. It was frankly mug- 
wump, and was so dubbed by the stodgy rank 
and file at home; yet its discussions and deci- 
sions stemmed from sound, intelligent librar- 
ianship and unquestionably reflected the con- 
victions of many so-called conservatives. 


The most vital personality at the confer- 
ence was one of its three organizers, Peter 
Valliant, who had come back after two years 
in the Army in which he had deliberately 
cold-shouldered camp library offers in order 
to train for combat service. But he had not 
let his mind dwell on the brutalities of his 
war experiences, but rather on the future of 
America and the public library and his own 
future as a librarian—for he had never enter- 
tained the notion of changing his profession. 
There had come to Valliant a crystallization 
of vague prewar thinking and an emergence 
of new ideas. Many of these had had their 
inception in talks with fellow soldiers who 
viewed libraries with complete objectivity, 
bluntly questioning “Why do you do this?” 
and “Why don’t you try that?” He began 
his talk to the convention challengingly: 

Why don’t we get on to ourselves? The library 
is a failure as it is today, and we librarians are 
failures. But what does that mean? It means a 
chance to start all over again, fresh and clean. 


That’s the essence of democracy—the chance to 
come back, with everyone around pulling for you. 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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So—let’s look around, figure out what we've 
got, and what we haven't got, and what we'd like 
to get. 


He went through the familiar catalog of li- 
brary resources and the longer roll of its 
lacks and needs, dramatizing the barriers 
separating the public from the library, and 
the library from public funds. 


Look at these hoary traditions: The tradition of 
the library as a storehouse for books and little else. 
As long as the public believes that, how are we 
going to develop other important services? Then 
the tradition of the librarian as nothing but a 
purveyor of books—usually a mossbacked old lady 
with no interest in human beings. Tied up with 
these is the popular impression that librarianship 
requires no special aptitude or training, that it is 
largely routine work, so why should it be well 
paid ? 

We all know these pictures are generally false, 
but how are we going to get the public to see it? 
We've made some attempts, but they've been local 
and feeble. There has never been a concerted, coun- 
try-wide effort to influence public opinion in our 
favor. There's got to be one now—if the public 
isn’t to be brushed off in these reconstruction days 
as not worth its keep. 

Why have we failed to do this job? Because 
we're not good salesmen. Then it's time we 
reached outside of our ranks and got a good sales- 
man. When a plumber wants legal advice he goes 
to a lawyer; when a lawyer wants plumbing done 
he gets a plumber. But we keep on supporting 
the fantastic idea that out of our own ranks, un- 
trained and inexperienced in public relations and 
temperamentally unsuited to the task, we can find 
the necessary know-how to do the biggest public 
relations job a profession ever tackled. Because 
this is a public relations job we're talking about— 
the job of selling the public library to the public, 
and coincidentally improving our services so the 
job of selling becomes progressively easier and 
easier. 

To do this job—to direct a national campaign for 
the rehabilitation of the libraries—we need a man 
who is nationally known, who has the complete 
confidence of the public, who knows from experi- 
ence the value of publicity, who can talk in their 
own idiom to the politicians. We need a man like 
Henry Franklin— 


There was a gasp through the big audience. 
Then came cries of excitement, of eager 
recognition that here was the answer. 

Henry Franklin—America’s Number One 
citizen—happened at that moment to be free 
of entanglements on his time. He had served 
out his distinguished terms of office; had per- 
formed the miracle of mediating the wartime 
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antagonisms of management and labor, and 
had retired to private life. How could the 
libraries hope to get him? Some of the dele- 
gates protested. ‘He doesn’t know anything 
about libraries. He wouldn't be interested. 
We couldn’t pay him enough—” 

“There's only one question,’’ Peter Val- 


liant told them with conviction. “Is he the 


man for us?” 


“yes” they cried—and adopted with ear- 
splitting acclamation an invitation to Henry 
Franklin. There was not even a murmur 
when Valliant proposed that the delegates 
underwrite Franklin's retainer up to the sum 
of $50,000; they sat down and mortgaged 
future earnings with sober recklessness. A 
telegram was dispatched to Franklin; it was 
followed immediately by a delegation whose 
enthusiasm and persistence had much to do 
with his acceptance of the job. 


His first move was to set up a consultative 
board composed of professional librarians, 
educators, public relations experts, sociolo- 
gists, mewspapermen, and _politicians—yes, 
practicing politicians of all parties. This 
body he called the Library Reconstruction 
Board, shortly condensed to LIBREBOARD. He 
told his counsellors: 

We have two jobs. One is to reconstruct the 
libraries; the other is to reconstruct the public's 
idea of the libraries. Maybe you could add a third: 
to reconstruct the libraries’ idea of the public. 
We're going to blueprint a public library that will 
be as much an instrument of free education as 
the public school, as great a means of recreation 
as the public playground, and as powerful a social 
force as the daily newspaper. We'll have a library 
generously supplied with public funds because it 
serves the public generously, and for no other 
reason. 


For some time all that was publicly known 
of the Libreboard’s work was through brief 
notices that this or that special agent or com- 
mittee had been appointed: a fact-finding 
body, a fund-raising group, architects and 
builders and bookmen, efficiency experts, co- 
ordinators. Members of the board were re- 
ported active in Washington and in many of 
the state capitals, in local city hall lobbies 
and council chambers, at labor union rallies 
and corporation directors’ meetings. 

It was reported one day that Henry Frank- 
lin had dined at the White House, reviving 
old memories, and spent several hours in 
earnest talk with the President. The Librar- 
ian of Congress and assorted Senators and 
Representatives came in for the end of the 
talk. Another time Franklin met with a 
group of outstanding state executives, most 
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of whom he called by their first names. On 
numerous occasions he was seen bent over 
the luncheon table with influential indi- 
viduals in private life. Once he confabbed 
with George Chickley and a famous colum- 
nist wrote: “Maybe the library books are 
going to be bound with chewing gum.” 

Articles began to appear in an accelerating 
stream concerning ““The New Library in the 
New World.” There were sketches that fired 
the imagination. For the first time, paid ad- 
vertising explaining the public library to the 
public took generous space in newspapers and 
magazines, on car posters and billboards, 
reaping a handsome return in free publicity. 
Where the money came from only Henry 
Franklin knew, and no one else worried. 

The radio became distinctly library- 
conscious. Interesting, dramatic programs 
brought library material alive. Leading enter- 
tainers and commentators righted a great 
wrong by admitting they had dug most of 
their gems from the library mines for years 
past. A motion picture producer announced 
a film with a gorgeous star cast as a librarian ; 
not to be outdone, a theatrical leader an- 
nounced a gorgeous librarian cast as a star. 
A popular novelist suddenly changed her 
galley proofs and made the little library- 
around-the-corner such a glamorous place 
that a number of people who had lived next 
door to one for several years visited it for the 
first time. 

There was no question that the people 
were being made conscious of the public li- 
brary as a force in their lives. The librarians 
themselves plunged into civic and community 
affairs, taking to heart Henry Franklin’s 
dictum that the public library should above 
all things educate people to the responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship. Awakened to the 
value of public relations, they organized li- 
brary classes in the technique of making 
friends and influencing people — and then 
practiced these preachments. 

Such library associations as had held them- 
selves aloof from the movement, out of mere 
sluggish indifference or fearing it was a crack- 
potted-plant that would poison the body 
bibliopolitic, were won over by these earnest 
professional efforts. The library schools were 
encouraged when Franklin announced him- 
self in favor of a full two-year course, at 
least one semester of which should be devoted 
to in-service training. How else, he asked, 
was the library profession even to start rais- 
ing itself to the dignity of the other great 
professions ? 
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He likewise advocated the reorganization 
of library school faculties to include more 
practicing librarians: 

It seems absurd that instruction in library work 
with children is in the hands of persons who 
haven't worked with children for years and who 
are out of touch and tune with contemporary chil- 
dren’s books. The children’s librarian, who estab- 
lishes the first important contacts between people 
and the public library, needs to begin her work on 
terms of immediate understanding with her public 
and with the tools of her trade. 


He chided the public school system for 
not recognizing that children cannot be prop- 
erly educated without access to library books ; 
and he called upon communities to support 
libraries, if for nothing else, as ‘‘effective 
child-caring agencies.’’ But he did not neg- 
lect the services for adults. The Libreboard, 
he announced, was unanimously in favor of 
more spacious and attractive rooms for both 
children and adults, many more and newer 
books, and a sufficient number of librarians 
to give every person individual attention. 

“And what's he going to use for money?” 
the skeptics scoffed. 

The answer came one day when Franklin 
called his board members and reporters 
into his office and made an announcement. 
Through “various sources,” which he de- 
clined to identify, $35,000,000 had been 
raised to carry out the immediate program 
for library reconstruction. Of this sum, which 
he called a “starter” (and which librarians 
generally regarded with the glazed eyes of 
unbelief ), $5,000,000 was to be used at once 
to set up a few experimental libraries in com- 
munities of contrasting economic and cultural 
and social conditions. One, for example, was 
to be spotted in the heart of an industrial 
district and devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tion and recreation of the unskilled laboring 
man, through books, films, records, and every 
other conceivable form of library service. 
The program was to be worked out with the 
cooperation of labor-education groups. 

Another $5,000,000 would set up an ex- 
perimental library school on a two-year cur- 
ricular basis; the Libreboard recommending 
that a faculty be chosen from the ranks of 
progressive educators and working librarians, 
and that in planning the curriculum it “wipe 
the slate clean of historical impedimenta’’ 
and start afresh. As one of the board ex- 
pressed it, “Dear old Andrew's beard needs 
trimming.” 

Finally, $10,000,000 was to be divided 
proportionately among the country’s public 
libraries to raise the salaries of employees, 
and $10,000,000 to improve book collections. 
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Pledges of federal, state, and municipal ap- 
propriations to reimburse these expenditures 
and to permit future outlays for similar 
purposes were announced. 

“We have no intention,’ Franklin said 
flatly, ‘‘of letting public officials get the idea 
they are being relieved of responsibility for 
the public libraries.” This $35,000,000 was 
“merely the first drop in the bucket,” he de- 
clared, pointing out that $10,000,000 for 
books would merely “enable a few libraries 
to offer the latest books before they became 
literary curiosities.” 

Everywhere Henry Franklin went, and he 
went everywhere, he preached with simple 
eloquence the doctrine of unlimited free li- 
brary service and the dignity and worth of 
librarianship. One time he told a great meet- 
ing of commercial aviation representatives: 

You think nothing of putting $160,000,000 into 
one airport. That would build 800 modern public 
library buildings and stock them with good books. 
For the price of one airport in one city you could 
provide adequate library service to every American 
community of 5,000 people or over. 

At a state capitol he bullyragged hard- 
boiled legislators into turning down a boon- 
doggling experiment with public funds in 
favor of a bill increasing the state’s aid for 
libraries. 

In less than a year’s time Henry Franklin 
had not only succeeded in convincing the 
American public of the incalculable value of 
the public library, but he had accomplished 
the far greater feat of convincing the public 
libraries that through such methods as he had 
used they could win the support they needed 
to do their job. He had sold the library to 
the public, and he had sold the idea of sales- 
manship to the libraries. 

As his year of “library czardom,’’ as he 
sometimes jokingly called it, neared an end, 
he called together all the library public rela- 
tions representatives with whom he had 
worked so closely and handed, them their 
reward. 

You people have done a magnificent job on 
practically nothing but your enthusiasm. Now I 
can promise you a little help for the long pull 
ahead. I have arranged to provide each of your 
libraries with a full-time public relations staff. 
You will have a professional artist, a photographer, 
a specialist for radio publicity, another for film 
work. You will each have a complete printing 
shop— 

I guess it was this that woke me up. After 
all, there are borders of credibility beyond 
which even a dream cannot go. I raised my 
head and looked at the clock. It was three 
minutes before midnight. ... Or did I 
dream that, too? 
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None So Blind.... 


By Norma Olin Ireland * and Gretchen ]. Garrison t 


ARISTOTLE has authoritatively declared 

that every nation or institution carries 
the seeds of destruction within itself. That 
our rise or fall is largely governed by our- 
selves is true of nations and individuals. Is 
it not true also in the case of libraries? 

Librarians are going to have to justify their 
existence and demonstrate the value of their 
libraries to people who will be more critical 
and demanding than they have been in the 
past. If they want it at all—and the job of 
public relations is to interpret it so that they 
will—our “public” is going to require better 
library service. 

Circulation figures are not all-important, 
but as the distribution of books is our chief 
raison d’étre these figures must be carefully 
considered. 

In February 1944 the A.L.A. Bulletin re- 
printed a newspaper release on reading trends 
based on a survey of 120 public libraries, and 
indicating ‘‘an almost universal drop in read- 
ing.” Interpretation of the news release by 
representative newspapers was given in the 
same issue of the Bulletin. 


The newspapers accepted the report at face 
value and assumed that the decrease of read- 
ing in public libraries means that people are 
actually reading less today. We believe that 
just the reverse is true. People may be read- 
ing fewer books from public libraries, but 
they are reading more books than ever—from 
other sources. Time? remarked 


. . . 1943 seemed to mark the second year in an 
epoch that all sober, responsible publishers and all 
carriers and custodians of U.S. culture had hoped 
for all their lives: a time when book reading and 
book buying reached outside the narrow quarters of 
the intellectuals and became the business of the 
whole vast literate population of the U.S. 


Book Production Is Up 


In a recent article in The Retail Book- 
seller 2 we read, 


In 1943, with a cut of 10 per cent in the paper 
quota, the figures indicate an increase of 20 per cent 





* Director, Ireland Book and Library Service, El Monte, 
California; operator of a chain of circulating libraries. 


+ Formerly in charge of Public Relations for the Circula- 
tion Department, New York Public Library. 
1“The Year in Books,"’ Time. 42:3. 

1943. 
2 Minton, Melville, ‘Our Most Critical Year,’’ The Re- 
tail Bookseller. 47:91. February 1944, 


December 20, 
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in production. These figures include all books pro- 
duced in this country, and the total for last year was 
swelled by the increase of cheap books of more or 
less ephemeral value. 


The presentation of inexpensive books in 
prices ranging from Sc to $1 is more signific- 
ant than it seems on the surface. People are 
buying these books in quantities. These books 
are easily obtainable in the neighborhood 
markets, department, drug, and dime stores ; 
they offer a fairly good selection of titles and 
ate of attractive appearance. Margins and 
grade of paper do not matter to the casual 
reader, especially now when even the best of 
books are cheaply made. In any case they are 
preferable to dirty pages and unattractive 
bindings found in too many libraries. 


Rental libraries are doing better business 
now than they have ever done. In The Retail 
Bookseller * an operator of a chain of lend- 
ing libraries declared: 

There is no question that rental receipts are up. 
How much they are up seems to vary with the com- 
munity under consideration. . . I know of some 
communities where rentals have increased 100 per 
cent and more in the last year or two. . . But in 
a general way, and with plenty of allowance for 
exceptions, I would say that rentals in a dozen or 
more of the Eastern states are up from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent. 


A spot survey of representative rental li- 
braries in five cities in the West reveals the 
fact that, although there are some fluctuations 
because of gas shortages, in the community 
or shopping district areas where patrons are 
within walking distance, circulation has in- 
creased since the war. 


Book Sales 


In spite of the shortage of paper, cutting 
the consumption of publishers 45,871,000 
pounds in 1943, the copies of books sold by 
all publishers climbed from 457,697,000 in 
1942 to 551,290,000 in 1943, according to 
figures in Publishers’ Weekly for August 19, 
1944, 

Although accurate figures on bookstore 
sales are not available, it is agreed that the 
last two or three years have set records for 
book purchases. Time’s figures may be too 


* ‘The Grass on Yonder Hill,’ The Retail Bookseller. 
47:39-42, April 1944. 
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generous, but the trend is unmistakable. Ac- 
cording to Time, December 20, 1943, that 
year's readers “bought . . . a total estimated 
at between $250,000,000 and $350,000,000, 
and from 20 per cent to 30 per cent more 
than in 1942.” 

According to The Retail Bookseller for 
January 1945, 1944 was one of the most suc- 
cessful yet difficult years for the book trade, 
fewer titles being published but many more 
books sold. “Almost every published book 
was sold,’ reported Time, December 18, 
1944, “Despite competition of movies, mag- 
azines, and radio, more U:S. citizens were 
reading more books than ever before... More 
than ever, in the stress and strain of war, 
people were reading to be entertained, to 
escape from their everyday worries. Reprints, 
marketed at 25c by the newsstands and drug- 
stores, remained the prime phenomenon of 
the boom.” 


Why Not Public Libraries? 


Why are people buying and renting more 
books these days, rather than using their pub- 
lic libraries? Aside from the obvious answer 
that they have more money to spend, there 
are several other reasons, based on the actual 
words of patrons themselves: 

1. Not enough new books. Waiting lists are 


too long. Don’t want a book six months after it 
comes out, but now, when it is popular. 


2. Too much red tape, including signed ref- 
erences. Library cards are nuisances. 


3. Libraries not conveniently located. Should 
be small collections in shopping districts. 


4. Hours are not convenient, especially in 
branches. They should be timed for shoppers and 
parents. For instance, one library is closed from 
5 to 7 P.M. every day and on Saturday afternoons! 


5. Attitude of some librarians. They frown on 
light reading, especially mysteries. Too impersonal 
and cold in large libfaries. A few lack courtesy 
and common friendliness. 


Public Relations at Home 


While outside public relations are impor- 
tant, our first public relations begin within 
the library. A library may be awarded a place 
on the Public Relations Honor Roll for its 
expert news releases, displays, or radio pro- 
grams, but it still may have poor public rela- 
tions within the library. Since librarians’ atti- 
tudes are one of the reasons given for nonuse 
of our libraries, it looks, therefore, as though 
we were falling down on this phase of our 
public relations program. 
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Our journals have already printed much on 
this subject, but have we accepted any part of 
it as really true? We fumed when first we 
were asked “Are librarians cross?” * We 
jeered when a scholar told of her unpleasant 
experiences in libraries.© We raged when a 
college professor lamented the mannerisms of 
certain college librarians.6 And we literally 
howled when we were called “sourpusses”’ 
and told to retire at 40! 7 

Certainly some of this criticism is justified 
whether we like it or not. As librarians, we 
should resent the type of persons who pro- 
voke such criticism rather than the persons 
who give it. 

Librarians too often forget that without 
patrons they would have no jobs. We ap- 
plaud too loudly when we hear them ctiti- 
cized.* ° Many patrons are exasperating, but 
we must not let an antagonistic attitude creep 
into our dealing with them, just because a 
few of them have perhaps been difficult at one 
time or another. Scolding of adults should 
never be tolerated, neither should sarcasm, 
discourtesy, or superiority. 

We must be trained in, and eternally re- 
minded about, the best ways of dealing with 
people, especially with those who unknow- 
ingly make mistakes. What happens some- 
times when patrons fail to put down a call 
number? Or forget the author’s name? Or 
write their initials instead of their full 
names ? 

The attitude of superiority, however, is 
resented the most. It has been frequently 
derided in newspaper cartoons and verse.?° 
We have unconsciously made librarianship a 
closed corporation, psychologically speaking. 
Vocabulary, the subtle condescension of the 
intellectual to the nonreader or the fumbling 
reader, impatience (barely concealed) with 
the public’s ignorance of rules and procedure 
—all these factors influence public opinion 
about us. 

It is sad to think that patrons of libraries 
quite often feel they are “interrupting the 
lady’s work” (filing, or such) by asking for 


*Kempe, M. M. ‘“‘Are Librarians Cross or Not?’’ Li- 
brary Journal. 39:75. January 19, 1934. 

5 Wise, J. D. ‘“What’s Wrong with Librarians?’’ Wil- 
son Library Bulletin. 14:304-5. December 1939. 

® Guinagh, Kevin. ‘‘As the College Professor View 
Us."" Wilson Library Bulletin. 14:390-2. lomiets 1940. 

7 Boldstroke, Gracie. ‘‘Sweetiepies for S 4 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 18:312-4- December 1943. 

8 Heiderstadt, Dorothy and Virginia Feldman. ‘‘Types 
of Patrons, or The Librarian Bites Back.” Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 14:132-4, October 1939. 

9 “What's Wrong with nae 7 Who Ask What's Wrong 
with Librarians?’’ Wilson Library Bulletin. 14:380-1. 
January 1940 

#0 “‘As Others See Us from Coast to Coast.’’ A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 31:131. February 1937. 
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what they want. Whether from a certain in- 
security or from a half-conscious feeling of 
superiority, we have put people off. Admin- 
istrators sometimes cannot see these things, 
but because such a conditiofi in a library re- 
flects on the administration's personnel policy 
and injures the library’s reputation in the 
community, it should be hunted out and 
eradicated. ; 


Outside Public Relations 


We have not been noted for excellence in 
public relations partly through ignorance of 
techniques, partly through lack of money, and 
partly through personal shrinking from the 
publicity spotlight. Many first-rate executives 
have preferred to do their work and not have 
their pictures taken. This is good for library 
work as such, but bad for public relations in 
that publicity media demand that most things 
be personalized. 

In spite of all their devoted efforts, librar- 
ians have not interpreted themselves accu- 
rately. Their problems are not widely known 
and inadequate service has discouraged 
people from using the libraries, The person 
who does not use the library has been left to 
his own devices, inasmuch as many library 
facilities have been taxed to the utmost by 
those who are already library patrons. 

It is true that the librarian must be able to 
“back up with service” any publicity initiated 
by the library. This realization may have done 
more to discourage library public relations 
programs than any positive disinclination. 

That capital can be made out of the situa- 
tion has not occurred to many librarians, to 
judge by results. The skills and interest of 
the public relations director are needed to 
turn indifference into interest, ignorance into 
informed library patronage and support. 

Poor salaries have resulted in loss of ‘ye 
sonnel and in failure to attract the kind of 
people we want in library work. Nowadays 
the manpower shortage is a common difficulty 
in most undertakings. But our problem ex- 
isted long before the war and will continue 
until we “do something” about salaries. 

Perhaps we are also at fault in another way. 
We have patiently stretched the taxpayer's 
dollar (or less) almost to the vanishing 
point. But, like most self-sacrifice, that of 
the librarian is seldom appreciated except by 
a minority. 

A good deal of our failure in display work 
lies in the necessity for using makeshift mate- 
rials and the urge for doing something, no 
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matter how amateurish. Results have been 
secured in many cases in spite of the appear- 
ance of these displays. When we ask for, or 
are offered, or rent, space outside the library, 
we should be sure that the display is techni- 
cally good, or ignore the whole thing. 

When we consider remedies, let us ap- 
proach the problem in this attitude: ‘“We do 
not know what the trouble is but we shall 
gather the facts and let them determine what 
it is and point the way towards a solution.” 
The soundness of such reasoning was proven 
by the railroads several years ago. 


Community Survey 


It is “John Public” who pays the bill for 
operating the library, so a community survey 
of public opinion should include those who 
do not use the library as well as present li- 
brary users. The survey should include an 
accurate distribution of population as to geog- 
raphy, age, sex, income classes, occupations, 
etc., to give a representative cross section of 
opinion. It would be better if handled by an 
advertising agency or other firm which spe- 
cializes in such surveys. 

The proposed A.L.A. survey ™ is a step in 
the right direction, but for financial reasons 
it is limited in its scope, covering libraries in 
about 22 cities. Sample surveys ** ** have 
already been published in our journals which 
can be used as starting points. 


Reference Survey 


A reference survey conducted within the 
library is also needed. The present type is not 
adequate ; it is merely a list of reference ques- 
tions plus a check of resources with bibli- 
ographies. A really good reference survey 
would have to be conducted by outsiders 
(not known to the staff) over a period of 
time. A sample list of about fifty questions 
could be used, ranging from simple requests 
for ready reference to scholarly questions 
requiring research and perhaps interlibrary 
loan. These questions should be asked by dif- 
ferent people and should cover different days 
and hours of library service, heads of depart- 
ments as well as assistants, and all depart- 
ments of a library. By this means only could 
a library really be judged for its reference 





11 Peterson, O. M. ‘“‘An Open Letter on A.L.A. Public 
Relations.”’ A.L.A. Bulletin. 38:265. July 1944. 

12 ‘‘A One-Man Library Survey.’’ Wilson Library Bual- 
letin. 14:290. December 1939 

13 Camp, C. C. “The Great Library Misery.'’ A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 33:487. July 1938. 
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service, general attitudes, and resourcefulness. 
The head librarian would be the only person 
aware that such a survey was being conducted. 


Extended Service 


» Another remedy we suggest is extension of 
library service in the community by cutting 
down the main library service if necessary, 
to reach the small shopping districts. Several 
years ago we suggested public library stations 
in industries 74; we now suggest public li- 
brary stations in department stores, markets, 
and other convenient shops. The collections 
do not have to be large and the small rental 
required for the booth or other space would 
soon be repaid in circulation figures. 

During the wart small community shop- 
ping districts have developed. The flight of 
people and retail business to the suburbs was 
discussed by Boyden Sparkes in the Novem- 
ber 4, 1944 Saturday Evening Post. Housing 
authorities have recognized this fact and are 
meeting it. Librarians, likewise, must con- 
sider it in their plans for the future. 


Public Relations Program and 
Personnel 


In terms of public service, libraries and 
librarians have a good record, if not an envi- 
able reputation in some cases. Fundamentally 
almost everyone approves of librarianship. It 
has been made clear that we are out to serve. 
Too, Americans instinctively respect books. 

Because we have such a firm foundation, 
we should be proud of our work and unceas- 
ing in our efforts to secure wider public recog- 
nition and first-class facilities for carrying it 
on. By choice and by training, we are experts 
in the book field, but our prestige must be 
earned through real accomplishment and per- 
sonal effectiveness. 

The content of public relations programs 
will properly vary with different libraries. 
We must be ready to experiment with new 
media. We must analyze honestly public 
opinion about our libraries and eliminate 
damaging practices. Cooperative activities by 
libraries in each community may be one solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The Book Publishers Bureau has taken 
steps to convince lawmakers and the general 
public that books should be considered essen- 





44 Ireland, N. O. and D. E. ‘How Does This Sound? 
Public Library Stations in Industries."’ Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 14:36-7. September 1939. 
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tial, and has already prepared booklets and 
reprints which have been sent ‘to Congress- 
men and other government officials ; book edi- 
tors ; radio commentators; libraries ; members 
of the Bureau and of the ABA; editors of 
university presses; and others.” 

The training of publicists calls for recog- 
nition of the fact that the library is unique. 
Methods of interpretation that are successful 
for schools, churches, individuals, or enter- 
tainment cannot be adopted wholesale. This 
is one reason why we believe it preferable for 
librarians to become specialists in public rela- 
tions rather than to rely on professional pub- 
lic relations people to come in and do the job 
for us. 

An encouraging trend is the recent organi- 
zation of the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil in New York. One of the first undertak- 
ings was a suggestion to library schools that 
they establish public relations courses. 

It should also be possible, when necessary, 
for training agencies to provide a brief course 
in librarianship for the professional publicist 
who may be asked to undertake a library 
assignment. 


Those Buildings 


An article in the July 5, 1944 Dallas Morn- 
ing News reported that ‘‘not as bait but be- 
cause people want it, churches are building 
better recreational and social facilities.” 

Many old library buildings are a stumbling 
block to service. Many of our best prospec- 
tive readers are those with physical handicaps 
and there will be more of them. Why should 
there be physical obstructions, such as en- 
trance steps, in a building that we want con- 
sidered as the people’s own? 

It is true that in the immediate future, we 
are going to have to do with present build- 
ings. It might be possible in large library 
systems to close old, little used branches and 
transfer staff, books, etc., to newer buildings 
and stations. 


Money 


We must cease to be defeatist about money. 
If public authorities receive pressure enough 
from a demanding public, they will increase 
budgets. They do so for other public institu- 
tions and services. 

This may be too long-term a solution. If 
so, let us appeal now for gifts. There is more 

(Continued on page 469) 
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Small Business and the Public Library 


By Rose Vormelker * 


Nev is the time, if ever, for every public 

library worthy of the name to gear its 
thinking and planning to help small business. 
Never before in,,our history have the front 
pages and the editorial pages of our news- 
papers given so much space to that “‘persistent 
and hardy American institution,” the small 
business. 


The Smaller War Plants Corporation was 
created both to protect and utilize to the 
fullest extent facilities in small manufactur- 
ing plants for war needs. Associations are 
being organized to protect the unorganized 
small investor. There is a National Small 
Business Men's Association which has called 
attention to the fact that out of 3,070 counties 
in the United States, the entire population of 
2,800 of these depends for its life upon small 
business. Similar organizations are operating 
locally and regionally. 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has said over and over again that its 
main objective — adequate employment op- 
portunities after the war —can be brought 
about only through encouragement of small 
business. Banks all over the nation are estab- 
lishing separate ‘‘small business departments”’ 


designed to assist veterans and others enter- . 


prising enough to want to venture the risks 
of a “business of their own,” while the 
United States Department of Commerce has 
a long record of genuine helpfulness to this 
typically American phenomenon. 


Grass Roots of Free 
Enter prise 


There has been, as Henley Davenport says, 
“A general awakening to the fact that small 
business is nothing less than the grass roots 
of the free enterprise system and that if small 
business cannot exist, neither can free enter- 
prise.”” And so, the small businessman sud- 
denly becomes front-page news. He has been 
quietly at work learning through experience 
for many years. He was the man in overalls, 
who sharpened stonecutters’ tools and shod 
horses in a blacksmith shop, who eventually 
developed a tool manufacturing plant. He 


° Head, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 
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was the vendor with a pushcart selling pop- 
corn and peanuts. He was, and still is, the 
grocer around the corner, the druggist, the 
gasoline service-station owner, the dairy lunch 
proprietor, the painter and paper hanger, etc. 
Through all the years he has “minded his 
own business” and neither sought publicity 
nor provided it. In this respect he parallels 
closely, too closely for comfort, the work of 
the public library in a community. 


Tradition 


It has been a tradition that libraries should 
be horrified at the thought of having a Public 
Relations Department, although a beginning 
has been made to break that tradition. The 
work of a few courageous souls in a few 
libraries, the few courses on library publicity, 
and such live organizations as the Library 
Public Relations Council are doing much to 
give our national library associations, particu- 
larly the Special Libraries Association and the 
American Library Association, “documentary 
evidence” for their public relations commit- 
tees and sections — without which they are 
seriously handicapped. 

We know that many veterans returning 
from service will not want, or may not be 
able, to return to their old jobs. Released 
war production workers will be available for 
new fields of action. Many of these are think- 
ing about this much publicized small busi- 
ness, and in so doing they present both a 
challenge and an opportunity for the town’s 
public library, which calls for a very definite 
public relations consciousness. 

Public relations has been defined as ‘good 
conduct and getting credit for it.” It is not 
something which can be announced like a 
new book or a new product. It is by no means 
limited to large libraries or to large corpora- 
tions. The student page at a library charging- 
desk, the teller in a bank, the telephone oper- 
ator anywhere, the receptionist in a large cor- 
poration, reveals in an instant the public rela- 
tions policy of his respective organization as 
being good, bad, or indifferent. 

The returning veteran will know very 
promptly whether the public library is aware 
of public relations as such. He will, in many 
cases, have developed the library habit for the 
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first time in his life while he was in service, 
and will, therefore, be expecting continued 
help from his home library. If he joins the 
group of those entering small business he 
strengthens the reasons why his library should 
be ready with material which gives blueprints 
in this field, and warnings of problems to be 
met. 


One of the most interesting observations 
of clientele in libraries recently has been the 
confidence with which refugees have come 
for information on how to start a small busi- 
ness. Somewhere the story of how the public 
library can help in this respect has been 
brought home to them with greater success 
than with many of our own people. Just an- 
other opportunity for good public relations! 

“Business service in public libraries is one 
of the most satisfying methods through 
which the value of the library may be demon- 
strated,” says Marian Manley in her recent 
survey, Public Library Service to Business, 
and every librarian who has made any effort 
to provide such a service would heartily en- 
dorse the statement. As an avenue for good 
public relations it is unexcelled for it reaches 
the community in its pocketbook and in its 
daily work or job. It need not be limited to 
large libraries for every community has its 
quota of small businesses. Therefore, the 
needs of business deserve a definite share 
of the library’s resources and the librarian 
should become aware of the many business 
uses general books may have. Much helpful 
material is available for a nominal sum or 
for the asking. 


Practical Assistance 


There is every reason why the library 
should be able to help the grocer display his 
wares so they are pleasing to the eye with 
such a book as The Grocer’s Idea Book, edited 
by Ralph F. Linder. It can help the proprie- 
tor of a small store set up a simple accounting 
system with a document like Record Keeping 
for Small Stores, a manual for small retailers 
describing what records are needed and how 
these may be kept with a minimum of time 
and effort, issued as Senate Committee Print 
No. 11 of the 77th Congress, 2nd Session. 
It may guide the person making an initial 
investigation of the subject with such a book 
as Principles of Business Operations Based 
upon the Small, Independent Enterprise, by 
P. O. Selby. It may encourage the enterpris- 
ing beautician with sucha book as Profitable 
Beauty Shop Management, by S. B. Jeffries, 
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or help the pharmacist wondering about his 
insurance with such data as are given in 
“What Kinds of Insurance Should a Pharma- 
cist Carry,” a chapter in Drug Store Manage- 
ment, by H. C. Nolen and H. H. Maynard. 

Many libraries go this far but the step 
omitted is finding the ‘grocer, the butcher, 
and the candlestick maker” and acquainting 
them with the uses to which the information 
in books may be put. 

“Small business typifies America” says the 
National Small Business Men’s Association. 
May the public library, an equally character- 
istically American institution, see in it a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to justify its exist- 
ence in the better world ahead. 


NONE SO BLIND... . 


(Continued from page 467) 

money in many people’s possession now than 
there has been in a long time. A “bond” 
drive for the library would make possible 
needed improvements in service. Such a 
drive should be clearly labeled as needed be- 
cause of inadequate tax support, although tax 
support is the proper way to finance library 
service. 


There is no reason why we cannot operate 
nonpolitical libraries and yet be politically 
alert and exert or cause to be exerted the kind 
of public influence we shall need to secure 
workable budgets. Libraries have not seri- 
ously been called luxuries, but doubts about 
their being “essential” have caused budget 
restrictions and reductions. 


We can think of no better summary of the 
library position than that applied by Melville 
Minton to publishing in The Retail Book- 
seller of February 1944. If we substitute the 
word /ibraries for the book publishing indus- 
try and the future for the year 1944, they can 
apply directly to librarians: 


It is generally admitted that the book is the most 
important of all the forms of communication, for 
if there had been no books, the other forms of com- 
munication would not now exist. It is high time 
that all associated with the book publishing indus- 
try become articulate and take every legitimate 
means in their power to make clear the fact that the 
book is essential, that it is important to our way of 
life, and that its free flow must not cease in this 
country. Whether you burn books or stop making 
them, the result is the same. If we all sit still and 
do nothing and just take things for granted, 1944 
will be what I fear it may be—one of the toughest 
years in the history of American book publishing, 
one that will present greater problems than ever 
before. 

So let’s do something about it. 
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Librarians As “Joiners” 
By William Bacon * 


AMERICANS, particularly male Ameri- 

cans, have for long been divided into 
two distinct species, the “joiners” (of which 
one interesting variety is named George Bab- 
bitt), and the nonjoiners, often called by a 
diversity of other names such as introvert, in- 
dividualist, bookworm, etc. 


Shy, bookish people such as are popularly 
supposed to make up the ranks of librarians, 
would naturally be expected to fall into the 
second group. But the bookworm has often 
lacked the extrovert qualities of a good ad- 
ministrator, and familiarity with Greek and 
Latin have given way to facility in dealing 
with accounts, budgets—and people. 

And so a new variety has arisen, a hybrid 
joiner-librarian, who uses the contacts he 
makes for the benefit of his institution, as a 
part of a public relations program, yet is as 
different from George F. Babbitt as from 
Quintin X. Bookworm. 


What is this thing called public relations 
anyway? Library associations and schools are 
increasingly giving more attention to it. 


“Public relations involves every contact 
which an organization makes with any part 
or individual of the public,” the McDiarmids 
say in their book, Administration of the 
American Public Library. Public relations is 
a far broader term than publicity, certainly 
broad enough to include the sometimes peri- 
patetic course of the joiner-librarian. 


One librarian recently and facetiously re- 
marked that his public relations were the 
mayor and council members, presidents of the 
service clubs and Chamber of Commerce, and 
other such locally important people. With- 
out adequate personal contacts with the in- 
fluential persons of the community, publicity 
of any other kind was wasted, however ap- 
pealing the occasional illustrated newspaper 
feature story, however tastefully printed the 
booklist or broadside. 


Warnings against overindulgence in com- 
munity activities were frequent before the 
war. They sprang in some cases. from the 
traditionally conservative attitudes of many 
public libraries, possibly in others from those 
introverts who suddenly found themselves 
the heads of institutions where they had spent 


* Head Librarian, Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library. 
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long years in sheltered seclusion from the 
adult population, in the catalog room, docu- 
ments or art division, or children’s room. 


War activities of every sort, from bond 
drives to salvage and from first aid courses to 
warden’s duties, have forced many of us into 
the limelight. Perhaps some of us will gladly 
step out of it after the war, heeding too well 
the injunction of ‘‘an excellent administrator 
of a medium-sized library’ quoted in John 
Adams Lowe’s Public Library Administra- 
tion: 

Keep yourself from falling into that class of 
public librarians who allow themselves to become 
known in their communities as “‘easy marks’ by 
permitting themselves to be drafted by such outside 
activities as membership on committees, Boy Scout 
councils, local ‘drives,’ women’s club programs, 
book review clubs, boards of trustees, Rotary Club 
secretaryships, etc., etc., to the sad neglect of their 
actual jobs and the detriment of their health. 


Many a librarian loaded down with com- 
mittee activities, organization chairmanships, 
reports of all kinds, will smile sadly and agree 
—except at budget time, when the service 
club president he knows by his first name 
(through long association at those Wednes- 
day luncheons) turns out to be a valiant 
spokesman on the city council for that urg- 
ently needed new appropriation. It is then 
he reaps the harvest of conversational seed 
dropped on those Wednesdays on what was 
to all appearances barren ground. 


Aside from the direct mercenary value that 
can accrue from joining in community activi- 
ties, it is one of the best means of informing 
a large and important segment of the library's 
public of its service and its needs. 

There is a limit—of course there is—to the 
time and strength of one person. It is im- 
portant to analyze the demands made, to 
select those which will be most rewarding for 
the time spent. 


The new librarian in a new city is under 
the worst handicap, for demands on him are 
apt to be many, and he has little to judge their 
merits by, and must be wary of giving offense 
by too-ready refusal. Most often he is asked 
to speak, at all kinds of meetings. He can 
hardly refuse most of the invitations—he is 
new, hence presumably has something new to 
say. 
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He should never forget, however, that the 
impression he can make on the city through 
these appearances is at best brief, evanescent. 
Two things he can do—first, prolong the im- 
pression he gives of his institution by judici- 
ous use of leaflets explaining the library’s 
services or program, given out at the time and 
place of his appearance. An attractively writ- 
ten annual report, if not too stuffed with sta- 
tistics, may serve if nothing better is available. 
The other thing he can do is size up the or- 
ganization before which he is appearing, and 
file the information away, mentally or other- 
wise. Names of officers and others he has met 
may later be important. 


Influence through Participation 


Participation in the activities of a half- 
dozen well chosen committees and organiza- 
tions; however, will make the librarian’s in- 
fluence be felt far more widely and effectively. 
They should be chosen for diversity as well as 
for their representative character — to make 
the acquaintanceship of the new librarian as 
wide as possible. 

He should by all means join (not run!) 
one of the city’s leading service clubs—Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions, or Exchange, as well as 
the Chamber of Commerce—if and when in- 
vited. This is one of the best means of reach- 
ing those great unreached (by public librar- 
ies), the American businessmen, too often 
also of finding out just how seldom they 
think about or use your library. 

Committees not directly educational can 
often be shunned, even though the additional 
personal contacts might be valuable. Chair- 
manship is another matter, and should be ac- 
cepted sparingly, if at all. Don’t think it’s 
always and invariably an honor—sometimes 
they are just looking for somebody to do a 
difficult and irksome job. 

Boy Scout Councils are important to the 
library, not only because they attract the high- 
est caliber of men in every community, but 
also because the Boy Scout reading program 
should be well known to every librarian. 

Local “drives” (in peacetime) — it de- 
pends. Nobody can or will turn down a 
chance for patriotic service, within his own 
limitations, of course. But that drive for a 
new park, auditorium, playground, nursery, 
political party, or what have you, should be 
equipped with a red light for the benefit of 
librarians. 


As public officials they should know that 
there are two sides to every story—that a pub- 
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lic auditorium would be a wonderful thing, 
but the raising of a half-million dollars to 
build it is quite another. Normally they can- 
not afford to take sides in factional matters, 
however emphatic their private opinions. 


Some librarians hide behind the blanket 
rule of refusing to sign petitions for any- 
thing, but a courteous explanation is always 
in order in such cases. Good judgment is the 
only safe rule, always remembering that 
someday you will need support for your own 
library project, remembering too that he who 
signs under pressure is unworthy of his place. 

Women’s club programs offer a fertile field 
for getting the library story across. Here the 
staff can help. Anything that they can do to 
promote more reading — good reading — 
should be encouraged. Some libraries give 
definite credits toward advancement to staff 
members who represent the library by book 
talks, reviews, and the like. 

Just as, ideally speaking, the staff should 
represent a cross section of every racial, na- 
tional, and religious group in the community, 
so it should represent also every important 
and influential organization, and particularly 
those devoted in any degree to education and 
civic betterment. 


To sum up, acquaintance with the leading 
persons of the community, male and female, 
is the sine gua non of effective public librar- 
ianship, and can often aid directly in putting 
across a specific slant or program. Such ac- 
quaintance can and often does lead to an 
active interest in the library and its services, 
and almost invariably to a wider use of its 
facilities by the community leaders and organ- 
izations involved. These are the dividends 
of a little time, a little effort, wisely invested. 


Three tests can be applied to almost every 
sort of nonlibrary demand made of the aspir- 
ing (and perspiring) librarian: 

1. Can the duties involved be performed without 
detriment to the work of the library or the health 
of the librarian? 

2. Is the proposed activity in line with the li- 
brary program, or at least of community benefit, and 
not of purely personal importance ? 

3. Is it of some direct or indirect benefit to the 
library or its staff? 


If the answers to these are affirmative, or 
at least not negative, you can flash the mental 
“go” signal. A successful school official re- 
cently stated that it had been his aim in life, 
whenever he was asked to do anything, to do 
it if he possibly could, consistent with his 
duties and personal health. Public librarians 
could do worse than imitate his creed. 
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“Make no mistake—a new historian has 
written a brilliant and challenging book; a 
profound critique of the philosophy of his- 
tory illustrated with a rigid test of his theo- 
ries—a great liberal history of the American 
nation. —STERLING NORTH 
“The Philosophy of American History is the 
great book of our times ... an epoch- 
making book whose service to humanity is 
vast in its potentialities.” 
—FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER, 
Litt.D., LL.D. 
Director of Research, Historical Foundations of 
World War Il 
“A work of sustained excellence . . . amaz- 
ing erudite . . . One must respond with a 
glow of emotional consent to his prophecy 
of what is in store for our nation. . .” 
—DR. DAVID MUZZEY 
Dept. of History, Columbia University 





VOLUME I, THE HISTORICAL FIELD 
fay THEORY, defines the six now-identified 
; principles which control history. It also 


includes what one authority calls “a 
profound critique of the philosophy of history." This 
work is one of the most important fruits of the dis- 
covery that Einstein's Theory of Relativity opened up 
a new field of philosophical thought. 
itself, 


Complete in 


this volume contains 694 pages, with index, 


besides a detailed Table of Contents. 
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In Two Great Volumes _. 


VOLUME Ii, PERIODS IN AMERICAN] de 
HISTORY, shows the application of tt 
Historical Field Theory in a scientif 
analysis of our own history. Step 
step, from the colonial policies of Spain, Fran 

England, through the Revolution to the creat 

the Federal Government; 
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down to World War II, the reader discovers a 
trinsic coherence he perhaps never suspected. V 
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history. 


Because PROOF is the Acid 


Test of Science 


Most important achievement of this 
new Science of History is the predic- 
tion of the future as it MUST develop 
from the established historical field. 
This indeed is the grand climax of the 
first scientific analysis of American 


What has the future in store for us? 
For the world of which we are an 
integral part? What will be our eco- 
nomic, social and political develop- th: 
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The entire philosophy of history is crystallized in this 

pregnant final chapter: “The Next Twenty Years in Amer- the 

ican History,” which submits to the acid test of Science. as 
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what Einstein did for Physics 
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For years, the passionate aim of all great 
historians, even of those who eventually 
gave up in despair, has been to find the 
definite laws by which historical develop- 
ments could be accurately interpreted by the 
rigid application of cause and effect. And, 
by projecting these laws into the future, to 
be able to predict the course of future de- 
velopments within a given historical field. 

Because these elusive, crucial principles have at 
last been identified, applied and tested, authorities 
already hail Morris Zucker’s PHILOSOPHY OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY as one of the decisive, 
BASIC contributions to man’s knowledge. 


Students, teachers and the intelligent lay 
reader will find this work a unique, deeply 
thrilling, infinitely rewarding experience. 
For all at once their eyes will be opened to 
a penetrating understanding of the thousand 
social and political puzzles whose mystery 
they have largely taken for granted. 


For the first time, your readers will see 
through this classic how the inexorable 
forces of social motion made the crucial 
events of American history inevitable—how 
they had to be what they were. And, what 
is even more important, how those same fun- 


damental causes MUST produce a future 
which can be predicted now, so that events 
need no longer catch us in victimized sur- 
prise. For man himself, as Mr. Zucker 
shows, can do much about his future, within 
the limits of his powers and understanding. 


Because it provides the keys to the funda- 
mental inner workings of History—because 
authorities hail it as the most profound 
analysis yet made of the PHILOSOPHY 
of History, past and present—and because, 
within this work, History for the first time 
attains the rank of Science—THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF HISTORY will remain, 
for years, the most important title on your 
history shelves. 


At this moment, critics, the press, leading 
university professors and scholarly publica- 
tions are whetting America’s interest in this 
momentous classic. Because of the limited 
quantity still remaining from the first print- 
ing, you are respectfully urged to secure 
copies now by ordering promptly. 


Page size: 6” x9”. Cloth bound. Gold stamped. 
1800 pages. PRICE: $8.50 for the set of 2 vols.— 
$4.50 singly. 


PUBLISHING CO... INC.. neng Istamd City 3, N. Y. 
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Color, Simplicity, Staff—and Men!’ 


By Florence S. Craig t 


O start our public relations program we 

might take up the paint brush. We know 
that a very small child notices color, we know 
that from age one to one hundred and one, 
color catches the eye. Have we enough color 
in our libraries? In the March 1, 1944 num- 
ber of the Library Journal there was a report 


of a Western Institute at which outsiders 


were asked about the library. A service man 
said that the library at his base was all right. 
Other libraries weren’t exactly stuffy—‘‘more 
like a morgue, if you know what I mean.” 

For those libraries which even today have 
dark woodwork I suggest a community 
project with the paint brush to get them out 
of the morgue class. The most miserable, 
woebegone, down-at-the-heels quarters can be 
made attractive with light paint. For in- 
stance, peach walls and a nice aquamarine 
backing for the bookshelves, or Quaker grey 
with brilliant red or blue make a library look 
like a live place for live people. And the 
book bindings. Remember when every re- 
bound book was the color of mud and could 
be spotted for miles and miles? A library 
room with books in good physical repair, re- 
bound in light orange, light blue, or light 
anything is a joy and delight. It can make 
incalculable difference in the effectiveness of 
our public relations. Let's watch color in 
everything, not forgetting that our library 
trucks and library book caravans should not 
look like our favorite undertaker’s favorite 
hearse. And we probably ought to mention 
color in librarians’ clothes. Possibly we have 
all had the experience of having patrons 
notice an old dress in color, often, and a new 
dress in dark blue or black, not at all. 


Simplicity 
In our more harassed moments it is easy 
to come to the conclusion, in a small library, 
with a small staff, that we have no time for a 
public relations program. But many public 
relations activities can be simple —are far 
better simple. Have you tried in your local 





* From a talk at the Ohio Library Association’s North- 
eastern Conference, May 1944, 


+ Head, Order Department, Cuyahoga C . 
Cleveland, Ohio. P uyahoga County Library, 
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papers a few lines headed ‘Know Your Li- 
brary’’? 


Do you know that your library is open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings? 


And the next week: 


Do you know your library is glad*to answer 
questions over the telephone? Telephone num- 
ber 4911. 


Or a few lines headed “Book of the 
Week.” 
Talbot's Your Family Wardrobe is now in 


your library and has excellent material on moth 
control. 


If you can persuade your editor to put those 
few lines in extra black type, the effect will 
be very rewarding. The Cleveland Public 
Library noon-hour book reviews are adver- 
tised in the Cleveland Press in extra black 
type, right in the middle of the book editor's 
column and they hit many, many people 
squarely in the eye. 

Publicity in industrial plants can be simple, 
too. Visit each plant and talk to the most im- 
portant man with whom you can possibly 
make contact. Ask for space on a bulletin 
board. Then have cards lettered giving name 
of library, and hours open, at top, and tele- 
phone number at bottom. Between, leave 
enough space for a book jacket. All that’s 
needed to change a display is a different book 
jacket. Perhaps one member of the staff 
drives past two of the plants on her way 
home, perhaps an interested borrower will 
tack up a jacket in the plant where he works. 

When your newspaper lists newly elected 
officers of organizations and you sit down to 
revise your club and organization file, don’t 
just change the name on the cards. Keep the 
file near your telephone and between refer- 
ence questions call the new officers, congratu- 
late them, and offer library assistance with 
their new duties. 

If you have a small hospital or small insti- 
tution of any kind in your community, service 
to it is not at all impossible, and is a good- 
will builder second to none. In a hospital 
your clientele will mostly change from week 
to week, and a small collection of gay novels, 
biographies, and travel stories placed there 
will not have to be renewed too often and 
will bring pleasure to many. 
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Maybe we shouldn’t mention radio under 
the heading “simplicity” because preparing a 
radio program is certainly not simple. But if 
it is prepared, then the content should be 
simple. As librarians we want to be educa- 
tors. We are well aware that you can lead a 
horse to water but you cannot make him 
drink. Can't we? Can’t we if the drink looks 
like something he has had before—and liked ? 
Can’t we give people some of the education 
which would help them lead happier lives if 
we gave it in a form which is familiar? You 
may feel that popularized culture is prosti- 
tuted culture. Let me, please, refer you to an 
article in the March 1944 Wilson Library 
Bulletin called “This Is the Public Library 
Speaking,” by Mildred Schulze. She discusses 
a book by Paul Lazarsfeld, Radio and the 
Printed Page. By means of house to house 
canvasses he was able to conclude that the 
amount of radio listening each day increases 
as we go down the cultural scale, that the 
popularity of serious programs decreases with 
the lessening degree of culture, although 
some of the popular programs were not with- 
out educational possibilities. Such programs 
are the Goodwill Hour in which people with 
problems are given advice, the serial drama 
in which a long story is continued from week 
to week, each episode interrupted at an excit- 
ing point, and last but not least, the quiz 
program. 


Staff Attitudes 


Librarians are nice people—but something 

is wrong. We get such awful notice in books 
—our own stock in trade! Most recently you 
have met that creature—the librarian of A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Miss Smith, when 
asked, said she had no particular librarian in 
mind. But as Amy Winslow remarked, ‘‘She 
might not have heen thinking of any particu- 
lar librarian but she certainly got the idea 
somewhere.” And the librarian in Spalding’s 
Love at First Flight. It is the gay little story 
of a gay young man’s efforts to be an officer 
in naval aviation. After he graduated he tells 
us, 
The librarian gave up her wild dream of having me 
read the story of the Wright brothers. As long as 
I was a cadet, it seemed inappropriate to her that I 
read anything else. She would put the book I 
wanted just out of reach and then slyly try to sub- 
stitute tomes on Orville and the Kitty Hawk. No 
longer having to wrestle that woman for novels was 
reward enough. 


Horrible to relate there seems to be no end 
to unsatisfactory librarians in print. In World 
at My Fingertips, up popped two bad ones, 
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one slightly stupid, the other egy > un- 
feeling. Karsten Ohnstad was blind, not 
deaf, but the librarian insisted on directing 
all her questions to the blind man’s com- 
panion. 


“What book does he want?” she would ask, 
looking straight at Oscar who was standing beside 
me. 

Oscar would turn to me, 
say you wanted ?” 

“Les Miserables by Hugo.” 

Oscar would turn back to the librarian. 
wants Les Miserables by Hugo.” 

The librarian got the book. 
take it with him?” 

“Do you want to take it with you?” 

“Yes, I want to take it with me.” 

Oscar would turn wearily back to the librarian. 
“Yes, he wants to take it with him.” 

The librarian puts the book on the table. “Does 
he want it signed in his own name?” 

“Do you want it signed in your own name?” 
Patient Oscar. 

“Does he. . 

“No he doesn’t,” I said. 
mind. He doesn’t want a book.” 
the building. 

“Now whatever do you suppose got into him?” 
I heard the librarian asking Oscar.” 


“What book did you 


“He 


“Does he want to 


.” began the librarian. 
“He’s changed his 
I hurried out of 


And this same blind young man had finally 
to give up his Seeing Eye dog because the li- 
brarian for whom he worked didn’t like her. 

Well, what is wrong? Would it be too 
much to say that personality is everything? 
We must like people. Books and service must 
be fitted to people, not people to books and 
services. We must know people and we must 
cultivate a “Hello, Joe’ personality. That 
doesn’t mean that we call all our patrons by 
their first names, of course, but signifies a 
friendly, folksy spirit. Often in business we 
hear men say, “Oh, I know a fellow in that 
company. He'll fix me up.” If we have a lot 
of townsfolk saying, ‘I know the librarian. 
She'll fix me up,” then we know we have in 
our library a warm and friendly personality. 

Of course, such a librarian is used. She'll 
be called at the last moment to ‘‘just come up 
and talk to the Woman’s Club about books. 
You know so much about books! We had a 
speaker but she can’t come.” Instead of being 
annoyed at the terrific work involved, let’s 
consider it a compliment. If we seem to 
know so much about books that we can make 
a good talk instantly, isn’t that a nice illusion 
for our public to hold? By getting out we 
can know what our community is doing, what 
it is thinking and what it is needing. We can 
know what our community is thinking some- 
times if we let the younger library assistants 
tell us. Often our public will whisper com- 
plaints into the ears of the younger staff mem- 
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bers when they would hesitate about so doing 
with older personnel. And if the younger 
folks are given their day in court, or rather 
their day at staff meeting, it will help our 
public relations incomparably. How can a li- 
brary understand a community if it does not 
understand itself ? 


Businessmen 


We have been reticent about approaching 
the men, but men like women. That’s the 
way the world is arranged and it has always 
seemed to have possibilities. It’s quite likely 
that we have paid too much attention to 
women and children first. I mention again 
the March 1944 number of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin and the article by Ella V. 
Aldrich called “More Marys, Less Marthas.” 
She contends that time educating businessmen 
in the use of the library is casting bread upon 
the waters that will come back in the form of 
more and better everything else. 


Business folk forever declare that those in 
the professional classes are impractical. But 
if we work in closer contact with business, 
asking for ideas from business, and acting 
upon the ideas when given, then business can 
no longer complain. To consider a few prac- 
tical details of courting the men: Know your 
newspaper editor. Drop in for a short chat 
when he doesn’t appear too busy. Find out 
what his hobbies and interests are. Show him 
that you remember by sending him books or 
pictures or pamphlets having to do with them. 
Have him on committees for things spon- 
sored by the library. Know your mayor, your 
city manager, and your councilmen. Know 
their wives and children. In approaching a 
busy, important man we should remember 
that no matter how important he is, it does 
no harm to make him feel more important. 
An important person in any community has 
usually worked hard and probably has steered 
a difficult course. A few words of sincere 
appreciation will work wonders. Tuck a book 
in which you think he might be interested 
under your arm as you go up the street for 
lunch. Leave it with his secretary—not for- 
getting some jolly words to the secretary. 


The Well Spoken Word 


To make effective contact with men’s or- 
ganizations, we must speak. And there is the 
place we fall down with a tremendous thud. 
The power of the well spoken word is tre- 
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mendous. The power of the halting word 
that comes out by jerks in an unorganized 
speech is equally great—in reverse. Why has 
public speaking been so long neglected in our 
educational curricula? For those of us in 
service a course in public speaking, for those 
far away from any such course, a careful study 
of a good book on public speaking, would be 
of great value to our listeners. It is true that 
everyone cannot be a good public speaker, but 
from study of speaking we can learn to make 
an expert and snappy introduction of some- 
one whom we have asked to do something for 
us — doubtless without pay. We can learn 
how to thank that someone with equal expert- 
ness. We can learn a simple formula for the 
organization of a good speech and we can 
learn it is better to talk for fifteen minutes 
than to read for an hour. 


Home Base 


It is, of course, obvious that we must know 
our community thoroughly, its history, its 
population, its civic organizations, its clubs, 
its manufacturing plants. Have you tried run- 
ning a series of displays in your windows 
called “This Is Your Home Town’? In- 
clude not only your industries, but exhibits 
showing town history, exhibits by town or- 
ganizations, exhibits by churches. The home 
town will learn something and you'll learn so 
much you'll never be caught off base at Home. 


Oomph and Sparkle 


We like books. Do we put enough punch 
behind them? Do we say, “This is really a 
lovely book” in such a fade-away, die-away 
tone that the library patron looks to see if we 
will last through the afternoon instead of 
catching an enthusiastic spark thrown off by 
our enthusiastic glow? Have you noticed the 
voice of the radio girl who says, “Give me a 
package of Beman’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
please”? She sounds as though gum was the 
most wonderful thing on earth. Now we 
think more of books than she does of gum, 
but we don’t sound as though we did. Let's 
avoid like the plague any attitude but a joyful 
one. Instead of telling prospective borrowers 
what we have, let’s ask them to tell us what 
they expect of their library and their librarian. 
And wherever we are, let’s stress the joy of 
books, and let’s stress it with oomph and 
sparkle! 
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Highbrow Hokum 


By Nina Hayes * 


DP you ever stand in front of a marvel- 

ously polished desk with a bowl of 
flowers displayed in the latest fashion on the 
left, with a row of brand-new books on the 
right, and with an intellectual and immacu- 
late female seated at the back? Overwhelmed 
by so much perfection and by the elaborate 
hush of the place, did you suddenly forget 
the name, title, and author of the book you 
had come to borrow? And as you mumbled 
an incoherent description of the written work 
you wanted to read, did your eyes seek those 
of the lady at the desk silently begging her 
for help? 

If you did, and if the librarian was a true 
representative of that new intellectual breed 
—the MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARIAN—it is 
safe to bet ten to one, that no encouraging 
smile lighted her face in response to your 
appeal. For even a smile would offend the 
decorous silence of the Book Temple. With 
no flicker of a mental effort to understand 
your plight showing in her gaze, she prob- 
ably asked you in a wondrously well-bred 
even voice: 

“Sorry, I did not understand what you 
said? May I check your books, please?” 

A rose-petal hand with a divinely soft 
cuticle and with just the right pinkness of 
nails—not vulgarly brilliant, nor drably color- 
less — reached for your books and deftly 
stamped them, while the well-bred voice 
breathed a hardly audible ‘thank you.” 

Acutely aware by now of the inferiority 
of your intellect, as well as of your voice, 
manners, and grooming, you probably then 
meekly shuffled out of the impressive library 
doors and into the street. Its vulgar hubbub 
restoring your power of thinking, you sud- 
denly realized that you were faced by a book- 
less evening, but would you return to the 
library? Not for the world! Instead you 
recklessly and resolutely sought the nearest 
newsstand and bought a gaudy copy of “Mur- 
der and the Priestess.” 

As to the library, after a while it reports a 
drop in circulation. Conferences are called, 
business experts are queried, psychologists 
discuss methods of arousing the public's in- 
terest in reading. Elaborate instructions to 


~ © Formerly Junior Librarian, Los Angeles, California, 
Public Library. 
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librarians are dispatched far and wide, and 
educational requirements for library work- 
ers are raised. No aspect of the work is left 
unstudied except one elusive element—the 
human relation ‘ethseadl librarian and patron! 
An element which cannot be detected or 
graded by standard mass examinations, but 
which is so important in attracting people to 
the libraries and in furthering their love for 
books. 


In the many libraries where I worked, I 
had plenty of opportunities to observe how 
important that element is. Often the sincere 
interest of the librarian in her patrons and 
her genuine endeavour to help them in their 
reading problems, offset other handicaps of 
the library, such as crowded quarters or short- 
age of personnel. 


“When one works in a small and friendly 
neighborhood, it is poor policy to follow 
some library rules to the letter or to confine 
one’s dealings with the patrons to merely a 
business relation,” a very capable branch- 
librarian told me as I commented upon her 
patience while waiting on a garrulous oldster. 


A lonesome old fellow, he came to the li- 
brary religiously every other day and spent 
there practically the whole evening, puttering 
with magazines, looking over displays, then 
wound up his ramblings by a chat with the 
librarian. His stooped figure in a threadbare 
overcoat did not add dignity to the library, 
but his visits to it undoubtedly relieved the 
monotony of his lonely days. And speaking 
in terms of book circulation, the fellow was 
certainly an asset for he never left the library 
without a stack of books — old-fashioned 
books at that, seldom borrowed by other 
readers. 

Yet in another library a similar old fellow 
was referred to as “that pest’’ and the librar- 
ians failed to see the human being for the 
old clothes he wore, which jarred so with the 
splendor of the reading room. Too busy 
perfecting flower arrangements and lettering 
artistic posters, the librarians in that second 
library seemed to have forgotten the basic ob- 
ject of library work—bringing books within 
the reach of every person and helping people 
select their reading. 

(Continued on page 481) 
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Publicity and the School Librarian 


By Betty Gosnold Jeffrey * 


PpusLicity and public relations are major 
activities of the successful school librar- 
ian; in the average school situation they are 
the only means by which the school library 
can realize its several objectives. These ob- 
jectives, as listed by Lucile Fargo, include the 
following: 
acquiring suitable library materials and organizing 
them for the use of pupils and teachers; making 
the library an agency for curriculum enrichment, 
pupil exploration, and the dissemination of good 
literature; teaching the skillful use of books and 
libraries; creating an atmosphere favorable to the 
growth of the reading habit; stimulating library ap- 
preciation; demonstrating the desirability of books 
and libraries as the companions of leisure; and pro- 
viding fruitful social experience. 


Realization of Objectives 


From a practical down-to-earth viewpoint 
—aside from essential skill in cataloging, 
book selection, and reference—the realization 
of the above objectives and the success of the 
school library depend upon the librarian’s 
ability to convince school officials of the needs 
and worth of the library so as to secure fi- 
nancial support and cooperation; to interest 
teachers in the use of the library and show 
them its possibilities ; to convince the princi- 
pal of the need for instruction to pupils in 
the use of the library on a large scale; and to 
draw pupils into the library, focus their atten- 
tion while there, and send them away satisfied 
and rewarded. Such accomplishment may be 
insured by means of an active public relations 
program and the efficient use of planned pub- 
licity, both within and outside the school. No 
amount of skillful cataloging and book selec- 
tion can result in a school library that is com- 
pletely used by its public unless some impetus 
comes from within the library to draw atten- 
tion to its excellent organization and balanced 
collection and cause both to be used. 

The uses of publicity and public relations 
are many and varied. Marie Loizeaux de- 
scribes publicity as an antidote for nonuse 
and partial use of the library which are due 
primarily to a lack of knowledge on the part 
of library patrons. Guy Lyle sees publicity as 
a means of demonstrating the importance of 
the library, winning for it recognition and 





* Regional Library Adviser, Connecticut Fublic Library 
Committee, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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support. Both problems face the school li- 
brarian. Ina school there will always be some 
who, because of natural inclination or train- 
ing, use the library to some extent. The vast 
majority of pupils and teachers, however, 
need guidance, instruction, and leadership 
from the librarian in developing an interest 
in and an appreciation for the library. Few 
school administrators are sufficiently library- 
minded to provide adequate financial support 
for the library unless led to do so by the 
school librarian. 


Preparation and Training 


Few school librarians today, even graduates 
of accredited library schools, realize the im- 
portance of planned publicity and effective 
public relations. Too long have the details 
of organization been overemphasized in their 
library school training, and the real needs of 
libraries and of library users neglected or 
given slight consideration. 

If we may assume that the purpose of li- 
brary school training is the preparation of the 
school librarian to organize and develop a 
school library so as to meet its avowed objec- 
tives, we find that the curriculum as outlined 
in current library school catalogs shows little 
evidence of being planned with these same 
objectives in view. In the majority of library 
school courses of study, the time and empha- 
sis given cataloging, reference, and book 
selection greatly outweigh that given other 
subjects which may have an even closer rela- 
tion to the realization of objectives in the 
school library. 

In an examination of the catalogs of 
twenty-five accredited library schools, four 
were found to offer separate courses in pub- 
licity, seven listed publicity among the sub- 
jects included in administration courses, and 
fourteen did not mention publicity at all. It 
cannot be assumed from this small evidence 
that publicity receives no consideration at all 
in the fourteen schools, but the absence of 
any mention probably does indicate that there 
is very little emphasis on the subject ; particu- 
larly since there are other schools which con- 
sider publicity sufficiently important for in- 
clusion in the catalog. 
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Authorities in the field of library training 
have expressed a need for a library school 
curriculum which is based on a study of exist- 
ing needs. Little has been done, however, of 
a formal nature to ascertain just what prepa- 
ration the school librarian needs to meet prac- 
tical problems. A survey made some years 
ago of the difficulties encountered by trained 
school librarians indicated that the majority 
of such problems lay in the field of relations 
with the school public, and were for the most 
part of the type that could have been pre- 
vented or solved by a good public relations 
and publicity program. 


More than any other, the school librarian 
is a product of library school training. She 
has gone directly from the library school to a 
position of full responsibility, without having 
had an opportunity to work under an experi- 
enced librarian in a position of limited re- 
sponsibility, or the opportunity of observing 
the handling of problem situations by a prac- 
ticed hand. 


Continued improvements in the services 
available to school librarians in the field of 
book selection and cataloging may bring 
about a shift in the training program. While 
printed lists and bibliographies can never 
take the place of the principles of book selec- 
tion, nor printed catalog cards substitute for a 
knowledge of the processes and philosophy 
behind the techniques of cataloging, great 
help is given and the school librarian’s de- 
pendence upon library school training in 
these fields becomes less with each new ad- 
vance made. 


In the fields of organization, administra- 
tion, and contact with the public, however, 
due to the very nature of the subjects, based 
as they are on individual situations and con- 
ditions, little help is available to the school 
librarian other than that to be gained through 
the reading of library journals and attendance 
at library conferences. Perhaps it is in this 
field that the school librarian needs increas- 
ingly better preparation while in library 
school to meet the many situations that will 
arise. School librarians stand or fall on their 
own merits and training, and with them go 
the library and its place in the school. 


The Library School Curriculum 


The library school curriculum is thought to 
be overcrowded already, and the introduction 
of additional material an insurmountable 
problem. However, if library school courses 
are examined historically, considerable activ- 
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ity in curriculum revision can be seen. There 
has been, particularly during the past ten 
years, a constant re-examining of courses, 
with subsequent experiments in division, ad- 
dition, and regrouping of course materials. 
Many articles and many books have appeared 
on the subject and seem to point to an even 
greater revision and progress in the near 
future. Publications of the A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship-and of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools reveal 
the efforts made by library schools to liberal- 
ize the curriculum and the constant changes 
which are taking place. 

The trend in library school instruction has 
turned strongly to a teaching of the philos- 
ophy and principles of library science rather 
than merely of methods and techniques. With 
this change, unfortunately, has also come a 
tendency to deal exclusively with the ‘‘ideal’’ 
library situation too seldom encountered in 
reality. To this aspect of library school teach- 
ing may be laid the countless heartaches of 
inspired young library school graduates step- 
ping into that first school library only to find 
that philosophy and principles are far re- 
moved from the discipline problems, study 
hall situation, low or nonexistant budgets, 
nonreading pupils, indifferent teachers and 
administrators, and all the other problems 
every school librarian must face. 

It is through the medium of publicity and 
public relations that many such problems can 
approach solution. The individual school li- 
brarian may, over a period of years, develop 
in a rather inadequate way, because of a reali- 
zation of needs, through observation and 
trial-and-error experimentation and some fa- 
cility in publicity methods, but such proce- 
dures are uneconomical and uncertain. We 
do not send librarians out to catalog a book 
collection without careful preparation, al- 
though this phase of library training could 
doubtless be acquired in the same haphazard 
way. Publicity, as much as cataloging, re- 
quires study, research, observation, discus- 
sion, experimentation, and the development 
of skills and practice in them to achieve its 
maximum usefulness. 


The necessary training in publicity and 
public relations may be fitted into the library 
school curriculum in a variety of ways. These 
range from a publicity-minded consideration 
of the traditional course content to a full 
course in the principles and practices of pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Where the size of the faculty and student 
body make the offering of a number of elec- 
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tives possible, a separate course should be 
offered; such a course should carry at least 
two semester or three quarter hours credit, 
and should be outlined to be of use to librar- 
ians generally. The course would not be made 
a requirement, but those students planning to 
become librarians in school and small public 
libraries should be advised to take the course. 
Adding a separate elective course immediately 
brings up the matter of duplication of subject 
matter in the curriculum. Something of the 
principles of —_— and public relations 
should be offered by either of the two 
methods described below, so that all students 
will receive some instruction in the subject. 
The elective would then be an advanced 
course, allowing students the opportunity, 
time, and means to make practical application 
of publicity principles and techniques, and to 
experiment with materials and methods. 


Publicity in Specialized Courses 


In the library school which offers a limited 
number of electives, specialized courses are 
planned around the several types of library 
service. In such a school it is customary to 
require perhaps three semester hours of gen- 
eral library administration for all students, 
and an additional three hours of public, col- 
lege, or school library administration for the 
individual. A large publicity and public rela- 
tions unit can be included in either section of 
the course, depending upon the equipment 
and preferences of the instructors. Presenta- 
tion of the unit as a part of the specialized 
administration course is economical in that it 
will eliminate duplication of instruction, and 
efficient in that the library school student can 
more easily adapt the principles to his needs 
if they are already tied up with his particular 
choice of a library. It is well to present the 
unit early in the course (not at the end as a 
“leftover” as is often the case) so that its 
principles may be applied to those aspects of 
administration which may be influenced by 
publicity and a public relations program. 


Publicity in the Traditional 
Curriculum 


For the smaller library school which offers 
a limited curriculum, and in which all stu- 
dents follow a prescribed course of study 
without options, the elements and applica- 
tions of publicity and public relations may be 
presented as an integral part of each course, 
identified with the general objectives and 
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principles of the course. The principal re- 
quirement for such a presentation is simply 
that of a teaching staff that is conscious of the 
uses of publicity and public relations. 
Specifically such a treatment would involve 
the application of public relations principles: 


1. In the cataloging course by a study of: 

a. community surveys to determine the pre- 
ferred and necessary contents of catalog 
cards, the need for analytics, and the sub- 
ject interests of the public. 

b. the techniques to employ and the attitudes 
to take in securing adequate funds for the 
cataloging department and staff, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

c. the means of educating the public in the 
use of the catalog and of giving them a 
knowledge of the services rendered by 
cataloging. 

2. In the reference course by: 

a. increased emphasis on “reference work’’ 
and methods of dealing with the public. 

and by a study of: 

b. the means of publicizing the reference 
services offered by the library. 

c. the methods and devices to use in pub- 
licizing the reference collection of the li- 
brary, including all sources of information 
available. 

d. the techniques to employ to gain addi- 
tional funds for reference service, staff, 
and collection; and to provide new serv- 
ices such as microfilm and other audio- 
visual equipment and stock. 


3. In the book selection course by a study of: 
a. the means of acquiring information con- 
cerning the needs and desires of the li- 

brary public. 

b. the techniques to apply in interesting non- 
readers; the stimulation of curiosity and 
the desire for enlightenment. 

c. the devices to use in guiding the interests 
of the reading public: bulletin boards, 
displays, and exhibits, printed lists and 
folders, pamphlets, newspaper articles, li- 
brary columns, book reviews, book talks, 
oral reviews, annotations. 


4. In the administration course by a study of: 
a. the uses of annual library reports and li- 
brary statistics; the advantages of the use 

of tables, graphs, and maps. 

b. the adequacy of the library building in 
regard to the needs and demands of the 
public and of the staff, and the techniques 
to employ in remedying a poor situation. 

c. the choice of personnel equipped for pub- 
lic relations work. 

d. circulation systems and records as an 
index to library use. 

e. the appearance of the library and its in- 
fluence on the public. 

f. the methods of assuring the library of 
adequate funds. 

g. methods of conducting library campaigns 
and surveys. 

h. budgets in relation to services rendered. 

i. library laws in relation to the support 
received. 

j. library control in relation to the coopera- 
tion received. 
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Several topics in this outline appear to 
overlap and duplicate, but that is not the in- 
tention. In the case of library surveys, for ex- 
ample, the methods to be employed are con- 
sidered in the administration course, follow- 
ing up an interest already created in the cata- 
loging and book selection courses, where 
the uses of surveys have been brought out 
and emphasized. The administration course 
would also contain a short introductory unit 
in which the purposes, essential qualities, and 
devices of publicity and public relations 
would be summarized. As has long been the 
custom in such prescribed courses of study, 
the individual student will apply the prin- 
ciples to his own situation or to the type of 
library in which he plans to work. 

By employing one or more of the three 
alternatives for publicity and public relations 
training, any library school—tregardless of the 
size of its faculty and student body, financial 
condition, or curriculum setup—can insure a 
fully rounded program for its graduates. 
School librarians who receive such training 
will be prepared specifically to meet school 
library objectives, and when these objectives 
are successfully met the place, prestige, and 
status of both the school library and the 
school librarian will be greatly improved. 
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HIGHBROW HOKUM 


(Continued from page 477) 

Following this idea of adaptability, every 
library should size the intellectual and edu- 
cational level of its patrons and devise its 
guiding signs accordingly. Rules of circula- 
tion, the existence of permission shelves and 
of closed stacks, cross references from au- 
thors’ names to their pseudonyms and vice 
versa, different locations of books and maga- 
zines—no matter how logical these locations 
may seem to the librarians themselves — 
should be announced in large characters in 
signs displayed where the public cannot miss 
them. And if the library caters to many 
foreign-born patrons, these signs should be 
repeated also in the language of the books to 
which they refer. 

For many of the poorer class of foreign- 
born readers, having looked for a book in the 
catalog, then on the shelves, and not having 
found it, will walk out of the library, never 
suspecting the existence of closed stacks out- 
side the main reading room. And being 
still too class-conscious, and feeling poorly 
dressed, they would be too shy to bother with 
their silly questions the smartly dressed aloof 
“library lady” at the desk! 

But on the other hand the librarian must 
not fall into the other extreme—lavishing all 
of her attention on the—shall we call them 
exotic — patrons who appeal either to her 
missionary or social worker instincts. Nor 
must she confine her interest to the intellec- 
tual readers who bring glory to the library. 
For then the usual run of the mill, compris- 
ing normally grubby youngsters, overalled 
workers or prosaic housewives, who have no 
other distinction besides being plain, every- 
day Americans, will not get their share of 
attention. 

Thus by sizing up the patrons of each dif- 
ferent library, and by adapting the library to 
their needs, also by not allowing secondary 
considerations to obscure the main object of 
the library's work, librarians will indeed ful- 
fill their mission and avoid any accusation of 
“highbrow hokum.” 
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Newspaper Publicity’ 


By Benjamin Fine t 


ae main points of value in mapping out 

specific library newspaper publicity 
program are these: How can you recognize 
library news? How can you prepare the news 
so that the papers will take it? How can you 
learn to speak the language of the press? 
How can you become better acquainted with 
the policies of the newspapers with which 
you deal ? 

The ability to recognize news is extremely 
important, as your whole publicity program 
may rise or fall on that one item alone. Ac- 
tually, what is news? No single definition 
can answer that question, as you would have 
to add: ‘‘News for what department of the 
paper? For which edition? For which edi- 
tor?”’ And then you would find that you have 
several answers. However, news, generally 
speaking, can be considered as having the ele- 
ments of suspense, of drama, of timeliness, 
and essentially, of conflict. 


What Is News in the Library? 


Obviously, you are more concerned with 
news from the library angle rather than news 
in general. At first glance it may appear as 
though “nothing happens in the libraries.’’ 
Patrons take out books, bring them back, 
occasionally pay a two-cent fine, and repeat 
the process. That, of course, is not news. The 
orthodox, the traditional, the usual, rarely are 
news. But if something different, unusual, 
out of the ordinary transpires, you have the 
basis of a story. For example, if a library re- 
ceives a set of one hundred books of modern 
best sellers, that is hardly news anywhere. 
But if the same library receives a set of books 
in Braille, to be used for returning war vet- 
erans, that has the elements of a human in- 
terest story. Every librarian has at her dis- 
posal any number of interesting items that 
the papers would use, if she but knew how to 
organize them, how to develop them, how to 
put them before the public. 

Here we come to number two in our four- 
point program for librarians, and that is, 
knowing how to prepare releases. That is 
not a difficult process, once you master certain 





* From a talk given at the Library Public Relations 
Council meeting, New York City, November 29, 1944. 


t Education Editor, The New York Times. 
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elementary principles. Newspapers like to 
get their stories in good press style. That will 
mean an appreciation and recognition of how 
the press operates. 

Newspavers have, by common agreement, 
generally accepted standards for their copy. 
You will have a better chance of seeing your 
copy in print if you follow these easily mas- 
tered technical rules: 


Use white paper, regular composition size. 
Use typewriter, never pen or pencil. 
Put release date at top of first page. 

4. Put the name of your library, as well as your 
own name and telephone number, in upper right- 
hand corner. 

5. Double space copy, on one side of paper only. 

6. Start copy one-third down the first page. This 
will give copyreader space to fill in headlines or 
make whatever changes appear necessary. 

7. Always number your pages. 

8. Place the word “more” at bottom of page to 
indicate that the copy is unfinished and is to con- 
tinue. 

9. Close the story with an end mark, to let editor 
know that the story is completed. 

10. Don’t send more than one story on the same 
sheet of paper. 


we nN = 


Principles to Remember 


However, the technical rules will give you 
a professional format, but will not guarantee 
that your story will go beyond the editor's 
wastebasket. In addition to knowing how to 
write a story in newspaper style, the good 
publicity director or librarian assigned to pub- 
licity will know what to say. I would like to 
enumerate several principles that, experience 
has shown me, have helped the story to get 
published : 


1. Make your story newsworthy. 


2. Timeliness is important—don't send stories a 
week after event has taken place. 

3. Tell a straight story without attempt to edi- 
torialize. 

4. Write in newspaper style. 

Who? What? Why? Where? When? 
Pyramid style and five “‘w’s’’ are essential ele- 
ments of news story. That means the most 
important aspects of the story are summed up 
in the first paragraph, those next in import- 
ance follow, while the least important facts 
are placed last. 
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The Language of Reporters 


Learn to talk the language of the press. 
Schoolteachers, librarians, and other service 
groups sometimes do not understand that the 
press has its own set of rules and regulations, 
that you cannot bend the papers to your pro- 
fession, but that you must live up to their 
practices. : 

What does this mean? For one thing, it is 
necessary that you become acquainted with 
the newspapers’ policies, with the deadlines, 
with the type of stories that the editors will 
use. It would be ideal if everyone who is in 
one way or another connected with publicity 
or public relations would get an opportunity 
to work on a newspaper. In three months 
time you would have a better understanding 
of how the press operates, what stories it uses 
and how to write them, than you can get from 
hours of lecturing or listening to speeches on 
how to do publicity. 

But failing that, the next best thing would 
be for you to read several books on the news- 
paper and its needs, and if possible, to visit 
your local newspaper, and become acquainted 
with the smell of printers’ ink. 


Re porters Are Human 


Finally, in our four-point program, one of 
the most important is that of getting to know, 
personally, the editors and reporters who 
handle your stories. That is essential because 
otherwise you may be doing the wrong thing 
about your copy; you may, for example, be 
sending it to the wrong editor, or to the re- 
porter who is no longer on your library beat. 

You will find, soon enough, that reporters 
are human, that they will be glad to help you, 
to advise you, and to make constructive sug- 
gestions. While the reporter wants a story, 
he is not as a rule interested in anything sen- 
sational, or in a story that will hold you to 
ridicule. Some librarians as well as school 
folk are afraid of reporters, they do not know 
what to do when the reporter arrives, but that 
is an erroneous notion. The alert librarian is 
only too eager to open wide the library doors 
for the reporters and editors, knowing them 
to be representatives of the public she serves. 


Papers Divided Into 
De partments 


You will find, also, that newspapers are 
divided into various sections. For example, 
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most papers have the radio, education, drama, 
book review, motion picture, science, wom- 
en’s page, garden, travel, editorial, foreign, 
and news sections. Before you send out your 
story, decide to which one of these many de- 
partments you should send it. By doing that, 
you will be in a better position to get your 
story accepted, as it would then be aimed at 
the proper editor. 


What Do Editors Want? 


Primarily, the editors want good, sound 
stories that are newsworthy, significant, 
timely, interesting, and readable. The stories 
need not be of world shaking event. Library 
happenings usually aren’t. But the stories 
should contain enough interest to be of value 
to members of the community. 


W hat Papers Do Not Want 


Newspapers do not want unimportant 
write-ups of everyday routine events. They 
do not want stories about humdrum happen- 
ings at your library. Oh, such items, for ex- 
ample, as the purchase of a new set of dic- 
tionaries, or the weekly Rotarian meeting in 
your library would not be news. That is, not 
ordinarily, and not for the metropolitan 
paper. A distinction must be drawn. 


Small Town versus Metro- 
politan Libraries 


Librarians in a small town have a much 
better opportunity to get their stories pub- 
lished in the local papers than do the city li- 
brarians. Those in the larger communities 
must have more significant news to get into 
the papers. Whereas a small town may pub- 
lish an item about the library’s new art pic- 
ture, the large papers won't touch it unless it 
represents a million-dollar exhibit. 

But, basically, the elements are alike 
whether you are in a small town or in New 
York City. You must learn to recognize 
news, learn how to prepare releases, how to 
speak the language of the press, and how to 
know the people and departments of the 
papers. After you do that, your job will be 
ever so much easier, whether you are in Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey, or in Brooklyn. And the 
life of the newspaper reporter and editor who 
receives your copy will be much more pleas- 
ant, also. 
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Pleasing the Public 


By Elaine Adams * and Mary Duncan Carter t 


HE important part of library public rela- 
tions is in the face-to-face everyday con- 
tact of the librarian with the public. The 
most severe criticisms of our libraries today 
do not have to do with the location of build- 
ings or the content of the book collection, but 
with the way the librarian meets the public. 
Perhaps the surest way of suggesting that we 
have not made the most of our opportunities 
in this regard is the prevalent concept of the 
librarian in films, literature, cartoons, and 
radio. Of course, many of these concepts 
apply not only to members of the library pro- 
fession, but to members of other skills and 
professions as well. Perhaps we don’t de- 
serve the harshness of this criticism, but we 
can improve the public impression by analyz- 
ing our shortcomings and taking steps to de- 
velop a better public relations viewpoint. 


Another Technique 


It is assumed that every graduate of an 
accredited library school has mastered the im- 
portant basic training for librarianship ; learn- 
ing how to please the public is merely master- 
ing another technique—one which will facili- 
tate the transfer of information from one 
person to another. Much has been said and 
written about the fact that librarians should 
be humanized. Are we regarded as human 
beings or as robots who move mechanically 
from shelf to reader with book in hand? 
Everyone of us should pause and ask our- 
selves if we are at all times gracious and 
courteous to our patrons. Are we watching 
our firmness and sureness of personal contact 
and the many points of dress, posture, per- 
sonal appearance, and demeanor which will 
help to make our relationship with the public 
all that it should be? 

It is essential for us to develop our per- 
sonality, our appearance, and graciousness in 
every way that we can. The librarian should 
be a poised, considerate and well informed 
hostess prepared to make every person's visit 
to the library a pleasing and satisfying experi- 
ence. Many patrons are ill at ease in a li- 
~ * Librarian, Hancock Foundation, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


+ Director, Library School, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
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brary; they are frequently confused or curi- 
ous, and often totally unfamiliar with library 
techniques. For this reason librarians should 
make an effort to know their clientele as well 
as the books on the shelves. We have heard 
of Friends of the Library groups, but have we 
ever thought that each person who enters a 
library should be made its friend? Every 
patron should be treated as an individual and 
should be given assistance of one kind or an- 
other with all the friendliness that a librarian 
can muster. Perhaps no one will ever know 
— except a disappointed visitor — when the 
librarian has failed to please a patron. It is 
also unlikely that the librarian will receive 
any material recompense for doing just a little 
more than is required. It would, however, 
be a truer measure of the success of a library 
if the satisfaction of the patrons rather than 
the facts of circulation could be recorded. 

In an endeavor to teach librarians this im- 
portant phase of public relations work the 
University of Southern California Library 
School has enlarged its course in library pub- 
lic relations and is devoting ten class-hours 
to instruction in the techniques of meeting 
the public, interviewing, speaking, and per- 
sonal appearance. It is hoped that by learn- 
ing these techniques librarians will be able to 
give the public not only the answers to the 
questions asked, but the answers with the 
added benefit of a cordial, if unspoken, in- 
vitation to return to the library again and 
again. 


Personality Plus 


During the first term the course is designed 
to present the techniques whereby the person- 
ality may be developed and covers the art of 
handling people, the art of personal appear- 
ance, the art of speaking, and the art of inter- 
viewing. It is the purpose of the course to 
review these techniques and their application 
through lectures, assigned readings, and con- 
ferences. Of particular practical value to the 
students are the individual conferences which 
are held. A record is kept of each class mem- 
ber: her experience, degree, major, minors, 
grade average, I1.Q., personality, and tem- 
perament. To this is added information on 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Nice Work and You Can Get It 


By Eunice Messent * 


AS you hear of more and more libraries 
which are using radio to develop better 
public relations and to publicize their services 
and resources, perhaps you may be deterred 
from trying to reach your public through this 
medium by only a few uncertainties which 
might be easily dispelled. 

Of course, you are very busy, and you may 
feel that the tangible benefits to your library 
from a regular radio program would not be 
commensurate with the time and effort ex- 
pended. Or, realizing that radio audiences 
take time to build up, you don’t think you 
could depend on a large enough listening 
public to justify the program. 

The following suggestions are, therefore, 
offered not as startlingly new, effective, or 
original but only as schemes for using ready- 
made audiences with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time on the part of the librarians 
who wish to take the first steps (which al- 
ways seem hardest) to get their library on 
the air. 


Chief Asset—Enthusiasm 


But before I go into details, I want to 
stress that the native equipment of every li- 
brarian is his chief asset—his enthusiasm for 
books and his library and an unselfish desire 
to let the people of his community know 
about them. And I want to emphasize that 
radio training and experience, even though 
they would give a sense of security, and of 
course be all to the good, are not necessary. 
Just harness that intelligent enthusiasm to a 
plan for your season’s -programs and submit 
it to the manager of your nearest radio sta- 
tion. Since the license of radio stations reads 
that they are ‘‘to operate for the interest, con- 
venience, and necessity of the public,” they 
welcome among their public service features 
the type of program that libraries can offer. 
Their only warning is ‘Keep it in the ver- 
nacular, nontechnical, and above all human, 
alive, and of popular appeal.” 

Now to get down to cases. First of all, if 
you would like to find your audience all ready 
and -sitting by their radios listening to you, 
you may do one of two things: either make 
your program’s appeal to special groups al- 


* Publicity Assistant, Albany, New York, Public Li- 
fary. 
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ready in existence, or capitalize on universal 
interests such as love of music or interest in 
the news of the day. 


Attracting Special Groups 


There are two ways of attracting special 
groups. First, ask a speaker who is respected 
and well known in his group, and then key 
your program to his interests. The minister, 
priest, or rabbi, each of whom has his follow- 
ing, would be grad to talk on some such sub- 
ject as “Out of Books Comes Living,” or the 
Girl or Boy Scout Field Secretary on ‘‘Girls 
and Boys and Reading,” or the guidance 
teacher or high school principal on “Where 
Is Youth Going and How Can Books Point 
the Way?” A week or two before the broad- 
cast have a chat with your guest speaker, at 
which time you can put selected library books 
at his disposal, and you can also discover as 
you talk together just what phase of the sub- 
ject he’d like to discuss. He, in turn, can be 
told of time limitations, etc. After such an 
informal conference, he will usually take a 
few of the books home and bring you back a 
rough draft of his talk. Some like to have 
their remarks fitted into an interview; others 
would rather chat informally on their own 
after being introduced. Adapting the pro- 
gram to the speaker's temperament is the 
secret of the success of such broadcasts, and 
you'll find that you make a new friend each 
time, a personal friend and a friend for the 
library. 

From a community point of view, such pro- 
grams not only attract their own audiences, 
they impress upon the other educational and 
recreational organizations that the library is 
not only a static storehouse of specialized as 
well as general reading material, but that it 
is also actively ready to cooperate with all 
groups. 

If, on the other hand, you don’t wish to 
depend on others in the community, you can 
take advantage of the regular listener who 
keeps his radio turned on for music or news 
or both. 

“Say it with music” by drawing on the 
large library of recordings at the radio sta- 
tion. For instance, after they play The Pil- 
grim’s Chorus, have the announcer read a 
little bit you have written for him about the 
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books you. have in your library for men and 
women returning home from service, such as, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home or 
What Every Returning Soldier and His Fam- 
ily Should Know; or, after your radio lis- 
teners have heard The Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairies, a gay, light, and airy tune, tell 
them about some of the gay, light, and airy 
books on the library shelves, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay, etc. The Halleluiah 
Chorus at Easter time would inspire you to 
take down The Robe or The Risen Soldier to 
display to your radio audience. And so we 
might go on and on—The Grand Canyon 
Suite suggesting the latest Westerns—Ha- 
waiian melodies, all the books that have come 
out since Pearl Harbor about the South Pa- 
cific. I’m sure you’re already matching books 
to The Spring Song, the latest “Hit Parade”’ 
number, Song of India, or a stirring military 
march. In fact, a whole season’s programs 
could be planned in an evening. 

The station’s music librarian will tell you 
exactly how long each number takes to play, 
and you can fit in your book blurbs around 
the music, letting the station announcer read 
for you if you don’t feel you have the much 
talked of ‘‘radio voice and personality.’” That 
scheme also has the advantage of giving you 
the opportunity to sit at home or in the li- 
brary and listen to your own program. Pro- 
grams for children built around music would 
be fun too and involve so much less effort 
than story dramatization. 

But you're not familiar enough with music 
to carry out that idea? You probably do fol- 
low the daily news carefully. Everyone is 
tremendously interested in world events these 
days, and news and books can be linked to- 
gether as easily as music and books, especially 
if you're wanting to reach everyone in the 
families who listen, grownups and children 
alike. 


Retelling the News 


Just collect news items as you read your 
daily paper and listen to commentators, al- 
ways including human interest stories of the 
type carried by New York papers; and then 
at the end of the week retell in your own way 
some of the most interesting stories, always 
mentioning books in the library which tie in 
with the news. 

If you wish to get a children’s audience 
exclusively, ask your station for school time, 
and you'll find the teachers more than ready 
to let your program be heard in their class- 
rooms and used as a basis for reading and 
study and discussion. Another good time is 
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around five or six o'clock and you'll discover 
that even though your program is aimed at 
children and young people, parents will be 
listening too. They often feel that young- 
sters should know about current events, but 
most straight news broadcasts are too fast, 
and commentators are too difficult for young 
teen-age children and under. Besides, as you 
know, the radio station says to aim your pro- 
gtams at a twelve- or fourteen-year-old level 
and you'll be sure of appealing to a large au- 
dience of adults. The news often affords 
excellent opportunity for a light, humorous 
story, and surely, knowing books as well as 
librarians do, one could build a very interest- 
ing and valuable program which would cap- 
ture the popular interest and promote the 
idea that the books in the library as well as 
the librarian and his services are just as vital 
and timely as today’s headlines. 

To encourage you further to venture onto 
the air, I can only say that it is an invigorating 
experience. The “Library On the Air” is 
truly “nice work and you can get it,” and do 
it easily either by getting others to talk about 
the library, its books and services or by team- 
ing your books with music and news. 


PLEASING THE PUBLIC 


(Continued from page 484) 

personal appearance, demeanor, manner of 
speaking, posture, poise, and ability to evalu- 
ate what is read, which is kept by the instruc- 
tors during the course. All this material is 
carefully examined and during the conference 
with the student these points are discussed 
privately and in full detail. A selected bibli- 
ography on professional background readings 
and literature on ‘‘humanizing the librarian” 
is provided which enables the students to 
pursue in greater detail any particular phase 
of the literature which is of specific interest 
to her. 


The second term of the library public re- 
lations course is devoted to practice in the 
preparation and use of various media of pub- 
licity, such as newspaper articles, films, radio, 
bookmarks, booklists, bulletins, and annual 
reports. 


Undoubtedly other library schools are in- 
terested in this phase of library public rela- 
tions, which was brought to our attention by 
the Library Public Relations Council last 
spring, and are developing equally useful 
methods of training librarians to please the 
public. 
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Jean and Jane 
By Clara Hart * 


JRAn AND JANE are radio characters, 

created by the Cuyahoga County Library, 
who thrash out all kinds of personal prob- 
lems and prove their points by the use of 
books. This fifteen-minute program, broad- 
cast ON BOOK CARAVANS over station WHK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an attempt, along popu- 
lar, commercial lines, to catch the listening 
ear and the book interest of the public. It is 
usual for a librarian to give a one-man talk 
on Your Family Wardrobe by Constance 
Talbot, but watch the tempo and the interest 
pick up when Jean and Jane get into discus- 
sions over spots on tablecloths and moths in 
hubby’s Sunday pants. And when Jean can 
point to page 238 in her book with its head- 
ing, “Moth Protection for Clothes,’’ and 
show her friend page 55 with its complete 
spot removal chart, she really has something 
to go on. 


The Jean and Jane program opens with an 
appropriate theme, a recording from WHK’s 
music library. ‘Song of India” dpened the 
broadcast on People on Our Side, by Edgar 
Snow; a nursery rhyme record was used for 
“Building a Home Library for Little Chil- 
dren”; and Lohengrin’s “Wedding March” 
preceded Marriage Is a Serious Business, by 
Dr. Randolph Ray. 

Following the music the WHK announcer 
introduces Jean and Jane. 


Today BOOK CARAVANS brings you Jean and Jane, 
two women who are typical of your town and who 
have the same kind of pleasures and problems as 
your friends. Jane is the usuai bachelor girl with 
a job and dates and war work. Her friend, Jean, 
is a housewife. 


Then he sets the time, the place, and the 
subject: 


It is Saturday morning. (It really is.) Jane, as 
usual, has popped in at Jean’s house on a friendly 
call. Only, this time, the girls appear to be in deep 
if not heated conversation. Jean is wearing a posi- 
tively unfriendly scowl and Jane is obviously in- 
dignant. Unable to contain herself, Jane bursts 
forth: 

“Look here, Jean, you can’t talk like that. I re- 
member the beautiful old furniture in my grand- 
mother’s home and there aren't ten sticks of it left 
now. I suppose my precious relatives sold it or 
threw it out for that ghastly modern stuff. They 
must have been the forerunners of your Mr. 





* Publicity Supervisor, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Robsjohn-Gibbings and his book, Good-bye, Mr. 
Chippendale.” 


Jean tries to soothe her friend who is in- 
clined to be sentimental and agrees that 
family heirlooms are lovely. 


“But you have to admit, Jane, that you had a 
hard time fitting that furniture into your small, 
modern house.” 

“I finally squeezed in everything except the four- 
poster. I figured every which way, but couldn’t get 
clear of the low ceilings. Then I called in the con- 
tractor. He took one look and said: ‘Lady, you can 
do one of two things, you can cut down the posts 
on that bed or you can saw some holes in the roof 
and let the posts stick up through.’ Some day I'm 
going to Maine and put all that family furniture 
back in one of those old New England houses 
where it belongs.” 


This remark brought back Mr. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings. One of his chief criticisms is the 
moving of furniture from its natural sur- 
roundings and trying to mate the ancient with 
the modern. 

The girls laugh over Madge and Jeffrey 
who, in Marquand’s So Little Time, made 
the old barn over into a rumpus room but 
still kept its dear old simplicity. The same 
hay was still in the loft but Jeffrey had it 
fireproofed so you didn’t need to worry about 
cigarettes. Jane finally admits, 

“We have American sports, American food, 


American music, art, and architecture, why not 
American furniture?” 


Both girls had their differences over Good- 
Bye, Mr. Chippendale, but they were awak- 
ened enough to look up the books. and maga- 
zines the author suggested for further read- 
ing. 

The script, “Building a Home Library,” 
brought the best response. At the end of the 
program the announcer invited listeners to 
send for the library’s basic list of books for 
little children. One woman telephoned im- 
mediately after the broadcast and told the 
county librarian that her little girl of three 
enjoyed parts of the program, too, especially 
the rhymes. 

As Jean and Jane progress they are acquir- 
ing background and family ties. Jean’s hus- 
band, Mack, was first mentioned in Your 
Family Wardrobe. In the latest script Jean 
has three children, Bob, Judy, and Barbara. 

(Continued on page 489) 
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Neighborhood Forums 


By Ione Morrison Rider * 


oT HE neighborhood forum in the John 

Muir Branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library resulted from a suggestion made by 
a member of the branch library's informal 
advisory board at its first meeting early in 
1943. 

“I think,” she said, “that we should spon- 
sor a community forum for discussion of cur- 
rent issues.” 

The first meeting was held in the library's 
clubroom at 7:30 the second Thursday in 
March. Informal discussion, with the branch 
librarian presiding, ranged from headlines in 
the morning's Times to a speech by the vice 
president and a chapter in a new book. Each 
of sixteen men and women present partici- 
pated in lively comment pro and con. Two 
new magazines, Common Ground and Free 
World, were reviewed by board members. 


The group decided to devote the following 
meeting to a presentation (by a volunteer ) 
of Rhys Williams’ new book, The Russians. 
This second forum brought out thirty people, 
and a demand for two meetings instead of 
one each month. Second and fourth Thurs- 
days have been the nights ever since. 


At first the plan was for a different chair- 
man each time, and programs presented 
largely by members. As time went on this 
was varied, with outside speakers introduced 
by different board members. The list of topics 
shows that discussions have ranged fairly 
widely, with interest pretty well centered 
upon current issues. People who attend regu- 
larly are plain, busy men and women who 
want to think for themselves about problems 
in which they have direct interest. 


Topics Limited 


We found it better not to cover too much 
ground at a meeting. Time is needed for 
questions and brief expressions of opinion 
after each program. Speakers have therefore 
been limited to an hour and have often taken 
less for their talks, leaving a half hour for 
questions and discussion. This last period has 
frequently proved the most enlightening of 
the evening—for speaker as well as audience. 
People have shown a commendable desire to 


* Branch Librarian, John Muir Branch, Los Angeles, 
California, Public Library. 
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get facts and draw their own conclusions. 
There has been a fine diversity of — 
and at the same time an almost total absence 
of ill-humored heckling. This last may be 
partly due to our articles covering discussion 
which have been posted in plain sight on the 
wall. 
JOHN MUIR LIBRARY FORUM 


WE ARE HERE 


as free Americans 

exercising the privilege of a free people to think 
and speak for ourselves 

recognizing the values of friendly exchange of 
information, ideas and opinions 

that we, with Solomon, may with all our getting, 
get understanding—which is still the principal 


thing ; 
a ww poy A always the civilized viewpoint at- 
tributed to Voltaire, 


“I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


trying to present our say with brevity 
liveliness 
relevance 
good humor ; 


when passing on information, giving credit 
whenever possible to our source 


voicing our own conclusions rather with ‘‘it 
seems to me’’ than with dogmatic downward 
swoop that stills response ; 

thinking together with a lift at the end 

using the democratic conference method which 
opens doors and windows in the mind ; 


knowing that after such an exchange, most of us 
will carry away new thoughts, so that the next 
time the subject is considered we may find our 
views subtly modified and enlarged ; 


appreciating the truth that it is in just such 
roups as ours, in such an institution as the 
Public Library, that our way of life can prove 
itself. 


We have held to the policy of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, which in 1939 
pointed out that 
The Library as an institution to educate for demo- 
cratic living should especially welcome the use of 
its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and the discussion of current public ques- 
tions. 


In June 1942 its Statemeat of Library Pol- 
icy gave as two of three dominant problems 
Whether we as a nation wish to return to prewar 
conditions or to continue progress toward demo- 
cratic goals 


and 


Whether and to what extent we want our country 
to participate in the organization of the world for 
peace. 


The Association recommended 


that every library give the greatest possible empha- 
sis for the duration of the war to those materials 
and services which will give people the facts and 
ideas that will enable them to make intelligent deci- 
sions on these important questions. 
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We were advised that 


Libraries must always refrain from telling people 
what to think. They cannot avoid the responsibility 
of helping them to decide what to think about. 


This advice we have tried to apply. In Sep- 
tember, with the generous help of a young 
and enthusiastic university professor living 
in the neighborhood, a bimonthly postwar 
forum series was instituted which has had its 
influence in directing attention to various 
after-war problems. We cannot say to what 
extent reading has been influenced. Books 
and magazines and pamphlets are frequently 
mentioned at meetings. Jackets of timely 
books are hung with clothespins or clips from 
a line along the clubroom wall. Booklists find 
ready distribution. Book reviews, while not 
popular as such, are listened to with keen in- 
terest when the book fits in with a current 
topic. One of the best attended forums was 
that in which Van Paassen’s The Forgotten 
Ally was presented in some detail by a high 
school teacher. 

Conference arrangement of the room has 
helped create a friendly atmosphere for con- 
sideration of any topic. People like to sit 
around two tables pushed together, and low 
tables are preferable to higher ones. Addi- 
tional rows of chairs can be added as needed ; 
it seems more effective not to have many more 
chairs than will be filled. Speakers and audi- 
ence like the effect of sitting down around a 
table together. This applies particularly to 
the informal discussion period after the 
planned talk. 


Ventilation, an important item, is watched 
out for by a member of the group. Another 
handles the attendance book, in which people 
are asked to sign name, address, and tele- 
phone number. 


Recently we have secured permission to 
add copies of pamphlets in the “Current Af- 
fairs” series, for purchase at cost (10c each). 
Since mention by two different speakers, al- 
most a hundred copies of the Races of Man- 
kind have been disposed of. Several others 
are moving less rapidly. Between forums the 
pamphlets are kept inside the desk, and a bul- 
letin board by the door shows which ones may 
be had. Facts reach wider audiences in this 
new library service of brief authoritative read- 
ing materials bought instead of borrowed. 


Publicity is given generously by local and 
city papers and by the “Downtown Shopping 
News.”” We could have had more had there 
been time to attend to it. Postals listing sev- 
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eral programs ahead, mimeographed. by a 
board member, have been mailed out, about 
fifty at a time. Cost and addressing of these 
has been divided between the library and the 
branch librarian; once a staff member ad- 
dressed them all at home. The branch librar- 
ian has attended most meetings on her own 
time, as her “war work.” (These economies 
have been needed because of shortage of 
funds. ) 


No Board Meetings 


Busy honorary board members of the 
branch have been grateful for no board meet- 
ings. Instead, each works individually as he 
or she can. One uses her unlimited telephone 
to remind members of meetings; another 
mimeographs postals, and cards to be given 
out at the desk; others secure speakers, act as 
chairmen, review books, etc. We use “honor- 
ary board members” as the title in our branch 
communities to designate ‘Friends of the Li- 
brary.” 

Last summer, meetings were held right 
through the summer months, with a surpris- 
ingly good attendance. This year, since 
branch libraries close for staff vacations the 
end of August, we made our 31st forum in 
July a finale for the two years. An informal 
reception, with punch and cookies, followed 
an exceptionally stimulating speaker ; and the 
honorary board was thanked for its efforts 
and offered a well earned rest. In the fall, 
according to demand, a new series will be 
sponsored by a new board. Tentative plans 
are already under way. Two or three of the 
original board will be retained, and several 
new board members added. It may be well 
to limit the term to one year so that no busy 
people shall be imposed upon. 


JEAN AND JANE 


(Continued from page 487) 

Jane has a flock of nieces and nephews and 
a boy friend. Jean and Jane are not literary 
crusaders or fanatics. They simply carry on 
the same honest conversation and discussion, 
with its usual give and take, that they do 
in real life. (And in real life “Jean” is Flor- 
ence Craig and “Jane” is Clara Hart of the 
Cuyahoga County Library.) The question is, 
at least among their friends, “what are Jean 
and Jane going to talk about next?” 
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An Experiment in Publicity 


By Almeda Hood * 


WHEN the Chattanooga Public Library's 

first publicity committee was appointed 
last October, it was with the idea of obtaining 
more newspaper publicity. Little did the com- 
mittee think that it would end up conducting 
a three-ring circus. But one thing led to an- 
other and we found ourselves involved in 
bulletin boards, booklists, information fold- 
ers, radio, and even in plans for improving 
the grounds. 

There is no appropriation in our budget 
for publicity. There is really no time for it in 
our busy day, but with cooperation and enthu- 
siasm we have kept the library's name before 
the public and have given pleasure to our 
patrons by timely and colorful displays. 

Some of the ideas we have used were origi- 
nal with us and may be new to others. We 
also took advantage of the ideas found in the 
publicity work of other libraries, and bor- 
rowed those which we could use. For in- 
stance, we liked the slogan, ‘“The Public Li- 
brary Is Yours — Use It,” adopted by the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. With the aid of all the staff, 
we selected a similar one, ‘““Your Public Li- 
brary Is Free—Enjoy It!" And use it on our 
booklists, information folders, and on radio 
spot announcements. 


Side Shows 


Let us go swiftly through the side shows 
on our way to the big tent. 

An information folder, giving the library's 
facilities, hours, and rules, was printed. 
Monthly mimeographed booklists were is- 
sued. Radio spot announcements were given 
for some months over one of our leading radio 
stations. About every two weeks the morning 
newspaper includes a selected, annotated list 
of book additions. Recently, news and fea- 
ture items concerning some of the library's 
services and written by a reporter, have been 
published in the afternoon paper. We find 
here such information as “Public Library Gets 
Lists of War Casualties,’ “Youth Delin- 
quency Shelf at Library,” ‘Periodicals Had 
Tougher Fiber 100 Years Ago Than at Pres- 
ent” (with picture), “Medical Library Car- 
ries List of U. S. Physicians” (with picture), 





* Chairman of 1943-44 Publicity Committee, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, Public Library. 
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“Radio-Phonograph Presented Children’s Li 
brary by DAR.” 


The Side Rings 


A small display stand and bulletin board 
labeled ‘Headline Highlights” were placed 
in front of the main desk for displays con- 
nected with events of importance in the news, 
and for small book collections of special in- 
terest. This is an unrehearsed, quick-change 
act in an excellent location. At times we fol- 
low the headlines and, displaying clipped 
articles from newspapers, exhibit books on 
such subjects as ““Russia’s New Political Set- 
Up,” “Race Relations,” “Barkley’s Revolt,” 
“Willa Cather Honored,” “WAVE Recruit- 
ing.’’ Or we may turn the board over on its 
plain side and post an appealing picture of a 
puppy to call attention to books on pets; or 
cover the board with cartoons from maga- 
zines and the word ‘‘Smile,” to emphasize the 
books on cartoons and humor which we have 
brought together. 

Four-foot-high bulletin boards run the en- 
tire length of the wall space in our main 
lobby. The committee took advantage of a 
holiday to paint them a soft blue, a great 
improvement over their former beige color. 
For captions, we use, as a rule, commercial 
letters in three sizes, which we painted a 
bright red. 

The fare included on our bulletin boards 
is varied. One contains a display of book 
jackets; one advertises the Book Booth, our 
downtown, noon-hour station; a large map 
of the world with pin-up flags showing move- 
ments of the armed forces will remain on 
another for the duration; one small board is 
used for posting the latest casualty lists; and 
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another small one exhibits miscellaneous 
items such as book reviews, newspaper ar- 
ticles about the library, etc. 


The Center Ring 


The largest bulletin board is reserved for 
feature displays usually requiring much back- 
stage preparation. All displays received splen- 
did newspaper publicity written by a reporter 
or a member of the committee and usually 
accompanied by a picture. 

We exhibited material furnished by the 
WAC Public Relations Office at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. During part of November and De- 
cember, we had a “How to Make It’’ display 
—books and magazines about articles to make 
for Christmas, enhanced by real homemade 
cookies, candies, dolls, etc. 

Around Christmas time, we used most of 
the bulletin board space for star-spangled 
Christmas decorations —a carol streamer; 
evergreens with shining, colorful balls, and 
silver stars stuck to the upper part of the 
boards. We expressed our greetings to the 
patrons by a huge Christmas card, and near by 
we posted the many greeting cards received 
by the library. Of special interest were the 
ones from staff.members and friends in the 
armed services overseas. 

In cooperation with the Victory Garden 
Center which is located at the library, we fea- 
tured books and magazines on gardening and 
kindred subjects. An attractive life-size paper 
gardener with a real straw hat helped decor- 
ate the bulletin board. With a “Citizenship 
and Democracy” chart, we distributed pam- 
phlets on voting information prepared by the 
League of Women Voters. With OPA charts 
and leaflets, we distributed material sent for 
that purpose. Three large posters filled with 
colorful pictures of the latest models in aero- 
planes called attention to our books on avia- 
tion. One photographic display by a Chatta- 
nooga amateur filled our large bulletin board. 

The summer months were devoted to an 
exhibit of over 200 catalogs of universities 
and colleges in the United States. These cat- 
alogs normally are to be found in the ref- 
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erence room, but bringing them out in the 
main lobby and displaying them with appro- 
priate posters brought them to the attention 
of many who did not know that such things 
could be found at the library. 


The Main Event 


In May, we reached the climax of our pub- 
licity for the year, devoting this month to 
Tennessee, to acquaint our citizens with the 
scenic beauties, economic resources, and his- 
tory of the state, and to encourage vacations 
near home. Our bulletin board featured a 
large pictorial map of the state made at the li- 
brary, charts of the government of Tennessee, 
and of the state symbols. Scenes from the 
Cherokee National Forest and pictures of 
Tennessee’s three United States presidents 
were also displayed. Circulating books about 
Tennessee filled one table in the lobby, and 
another table held pamphlets about the state. 
These pamphlets had been secured from vari- 
ous Chambers of Commerce and civic clubs 
over the state, and from the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation and the Cherokee 
National Park Service. We distributed hun- 
dreds of leaflets, pamphlets, and booklets on 
our state parks, forests, towns, and cities. 

We sponsored, during the month, ‘Ten- 
nessee Night,” when the entire library was 
open for inspection; all staff members and 
directors were present to welcome the guests 
and conduct them over the library; and mov- 
ing pictures of Tennessee were shown. The 
number of visitors present and the interest 
shown in the entire library were most gratify- 
Ing. 

This résumé includes only the work of the 
publicity committee. Aside from our special 
publicity, magazines and newspapers printed 
other editorials, news items, pictures and ar- 
ticles about the library. 

Soon it will be time to turn over our inter- 
esting, if somewhat exhausting, job to a new 
committee. By rotating this task among the 
staff members, we expect to keep a committee 
imbued with new ideas and enthusiasm. 











Public Relations Roundup 


We Like People 


ITH us public relations is a continuous 
process, the result not of one special effort 
on our part, but of everything we do. 

We have on our staff, both in contact with the 
public and “inside,” only people who like people 
and are courteous by inclination as well as by habit. 
This goes not simply for “library workers’’ but for 
janitors. We have very few rules, but we are in- 
flexible, which is simply fair, in enforcing those we 
do have. We are obliging even when rushed. 

Plenty of books and good service are the best 
possible public relations. Owing to the fortunate 
generosity of our endowment for books we do have 
plenty of books—in fact, an abundance of 7.88 per 
capita, which we distribute at 146 points through- 
out this city of 29,822 population. ‘ We have a spe- 
cial music branch, semi-weekly service at the hospi- 
tal, a big deposit at the county bar library, books in 
the theological seminary library, two high school 
and two junior high school libraries, and books in 
all grade school rooms, both public and parochial. 
Within reason we buy what people ask for as well 
as what we anticipate way ahead they will ask for. 
For every five requests for a book we buy an added 
copy—if the publishers’ paper quotas will let us. 
We give away reserve postals with stamps on them. 

Our lecture hall is a convenient, free meeting 
place for many clubs and we run a free series of 
expert book talks there. It is also a fine place for 
exhibits by the Bangor Society of Art, the work of 
school children, the work of members of the Foto- 
craft Club, and for many exhibits that we prepare 
ourselves. We sell war stamps all the time. We 
sold $51,750 in bonds during the 6th War Loan. 
Our staff members give book talks or other talks 
when invited. Our librarian was lately president 
of Rotary and is now chairman of the city’s commit- 
tee for the reemployment of veterans. During civil- 
ian defense days we gave a room for the district 
warning center and our librarian was controller. 
We have been (at our own request) designated by 
the city council to prepare the city’s honor roll. 
We have kept a complete casualty list so that when- 
ever the American Legion wants to know how many 
gold stars to put on the service flag they simply ask 
us. We write many newspaper news items (not 
feature articles) about what is going on at the li- 
brary, so that people may know and may take 
advantage. 

Bangor people are proud of the library and are 
generous in saying so. We don’t think about pub- 
lic relations. What we think about is doing as well 
as we can everything that we can that is in the 
province of a library. 

L. Ferx RANLETT, Librarian 
Bangor, Maine, Public Library 


Old Loves in New Bonnets 


T the Montclair Library our biggest public re- 

lations projects of 1944 have all been old 

loves in new bonnets—the Victory Book Campaign, 
the Gallery of Honor, and Book Week. 

When the Victory Book Campaign had become 

so well known in the community that it-was being 
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forgotten, we stimulated it by frequent personal- 
interest newspaper releases: 

Soldier in New Guinea Requests Freud and Kant. 

Officer on Submarine in Mediterranean Acknowledges 
Books Sent by Local Library; says whole crew is reading 
them. 

Army Truck from Camp Kilmer Picks up Books for 
WACS. 

Sailor in Navy Band Writes from Australia to Thank 
Library for Song Book ; reports it is being used for religious 
services and minstrel show in South Pacific. 

Montclair Man Whose Architectural Training Was Inter- 
rupted by War, receives books on architecture from Library. 


We stressed the Merchant Marine’s need of mag- 
azines and found ourselves getting books along 
with the periodicals. We publicized the fact that 
we were collecting books for the S.S. Montclair, 
and offered to send books from the Victory Book 
Campaign to anyone in the service, at ten cents per 
book for shipping cost. All these activities kept 
the community supplied with suitable-for-current- 
conversation items which helped keep in the fore- 
front the idea that the Victory Book Campaign was 
still actively functioning. 


The Gallery of Honor, photographs of local per- 
sons in the service, had continuous changing ex- 
hibits of 100 pictures at a time, running through 
the alphabet, in the main and branch libraries, with 
notices in the paper as to which initials were being 
shown. There was a big month-long exhibit at the 
Montclair Art Museum of the entire collection 
(1,500 pictures), with varied write-ups in the 
papers, notices on police cars, and committees 
from many of the local women’s organizations 
staffing it. Greeting cards printed and paid for 
by the library and the museum were on sale at 
one cent (for the affixed stamp), for sending 
greetings to those whose photographs were on 
view. The neatly printed message, “Hello and 
Greetings! Have just seen your picture in the 
Montclair Library's Gallery of Honor on view at 
the Montclair Art Museum. The whole town 
misses you and looks forward to your return. 
Best wishes!” left room for a note or signature 
below. Pads and pencils were given visitors as 
they entered, so they could jot down names as 
they went through the exhibits. Couples came 
on Sundays, the man sitting at the writing desk 
in the middle of the gallery, addressing 25 cents’ 
worth of cards as his wife called out, “Oh! John 
Leibick! Why, he’s the boy that used to serve us 
up at the ice cream parlor! I never knew his 
name before! Send one to him.” Some mothers 
sent cards to all their sons’ friends. One Amer- 
ican Legion Auxilliary (colored) had its members 
send cards to all those they knew, reporting espe- 
cially such grateful and homely news as “Saw.your 
mother in church Sunday, and she looks grand.” 


Book Week featured a contest this year, asking 
what books the children would like to own, and 
why. Five hundred and twenty-seven children 
entered ; 21 prizes were given—purchase certificates 
against local bookstores, backed by trustee-con- 
trolled funds of the library. This encouraged chil- 
dren to evaluate books; sent the 21 winners to 
local bookstores as purchasers; and gave an excel- 
lent chance at the Book Week gathering at the 
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library for evidencing local interest in books, not 
only by the children, but by the publishers, the 
booksellers, and local authors, who helped plan 
the contest and judged it. 

The theme of the Book Week gathering was 
“United Through Books and Other Art Expres- 
sions,” with the speaker, Augustus D. Zanzig, a 
nationally known exponent of folk music. A folk- 
arts collection at the library was featured, with 
singing from the songbooks, hangings of contempo- 
rary folk textiles, a display of the American dialect 
books, and winter-long arrangements of dried 
flowers, seed pods, and twigs, arranged by members 
of the Garden Club, as another type of art expres- 
sion from the community. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY, Librarian 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library 


Varied Efforts 


HE year 1944, in the Worcester, Massachu- 

setts, Free Public Library, was an epochal year 
in establishing excellent public relations, for the 
culmination of all efforts was the approval by the 
City Council of an appropriation of $262,000 for 
the purchase of a site for a new main library. This 
achievement was not alone the result of concerted 
efforts of 1944, since the request has appeared, 
almost yearly, in library reports since 1904. But 
the choice of the building lot, heretofore the bottle- 
neck, has been settled, and Worcester looks for- 
ward to a modern library which will be a con- 
venience and a joy to staff and patrons alike. 

This library has undergone a reorganization dur- 
ing the past four years that has affected both the 
staff and the collection. Last year 27 staff members 
completed the fourth and final year of university 
extension courses in library science, while 22 others 
have had formal library school training and two 
more will shortly receive their degrees. Inevitably, 
this training has impressed itself upon library 
patrons just as surely as the physical changes in 
the building have been noted and appreciated. 

The last of our three adult subject divisions, the 
Social Science and History Division, was opened 
to the public in July 1944, making available, in 
the three divisions, approximately 100,0G0 volumes 
in open-shelf collections. The staff's contribution 
to increased efficiency of service plus the acces- 
sibility of so many more books has been our out- 
standing feature in winning public acclaim. 

The Worcester Art Museum, Clark University, 
and the public library cooperatively planned a Latin 
American Institute early in the year and for this 
-event the head of the Social Science and His- 
tory Division prepared an attractive list, “Salud 
Amigos,” which was distributed by the three agen- 
cies sponsoring the occasion. Many copies were 
.also sent to the South American countries with 
delighted representatives of those countries. 

In the lobby of the main library entrance is a 
-brightly lighted exhibit case, where there is always 
a display which is basically books, but many of the 
exhibits include articles from personally owned 
collections. Such exhibits attract the owner's 
families and friends, creating good will among a 
large number of people. Two exhibits suffice to 
prove this point: a display of local Negro art and 
handwork shown during Negro History Week and 
the Christmas exhibit, which was the exception to 
the rule of being basically books. As the accom- 
panying picture shows, the accent was wholly upon 
the human element, This exhibit not only drew 


the relatives of the 45 men and women whose 
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pictures were shown, but the article in the paper 
which appeared with this picture, brought hun- 
dreds of friends to.see our service men and women. 

Perhaps we should take no credit for the amaz- 
ing and often amusing results of our cooperation 
in a quiz contest over the local station WAAB, 
but our willingness to answer questions asked over 
the radio has made hundreds of new friends for 
the library, and afforded us good publicity over 
the air. When another station, WTAG, inaugu- 
rated a “Worcester in the World” series with each 
of the 21 weeks emphasizing a different United 
Nation, we were glad to arrange extensive displays 
and circulate literature sent to us. Pleasant con- 
tacts were made with people native to the various 
countries represented who loaned us rare and 
arresting articles for display. 

A Council on Children’s Reading, formed in 
1943, and consisting of members of Parent-Teacher 
Groups, the Junior League, teachers, and librarians, 
has sponsored several projects with gratifying re- 
sults. One was a column in the evening paper, 
called “Books for Children,”’ presenting short re- 
views written by members of the Council and their 
children. After her review appeared, one mother 
had 14 telephone calls from other parents wanting 
the names of the entire series of books mentioned. 
Another project, the first of its kind ever sponsored 
by the library, was a 26-week radio program for 
children consisting of electrical transcriptions of 
children’s stories. The program is gaining a large 
child-listening audience. 

Dorotuy J. STEDMAN 

In Charge of Publicity 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library 


Campaign against Ignorance 


A “CAMPAIGN against Ignorance” has recently 
been launched by the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary. A survey conducted last spring by the Office 
of Public Opinion Research at Princeton, showed 
that people of America do not know facts which are 
essential to intelligent citizenship. With the pur- 
pose of furthering knowledge and interest in topics 
of national and international importance, the li- 
brary is offering a series of weekly questions and 
answers. Civic, economic, and social information 
is being considered, Leaflets with the question 
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oh one side and the answer on the other are dis- 
tributed to patrons throughout the week. Some 
of the facts asked thus far are: “Do You Know— 
How treaties are made for the United States of 
America?” “Do You Know—What countries of 
Latin America are numbered among the United 
Nations?” “Do You Know—What educational 
opportunities the GI Bill provides for the returned 
veteran?” As a source of additional information, a 
reading list of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles is given with the answer. 

Other agencies in Grand Rapids are very co- 
operative in participating in this campaign. The 
radio stations and the newspapers carry the ques- 
tion and answer every week. The Grand Rapids 
Press editorially stated the necessity of facing the 
future with broader knowledge and understanding, 
and described the library’s campaign. 

Clubs and organization have an opportunity to 
cooperate. Several groups, including the local 
Kiwanis club, are already printing in their weekly 
bulletins the interrogation one week and the reply 
the next. The League of Women Voters and 
other civic organizations are distributing the leaf- 
lets at their weekly meetings. 

This experiment has proved very successful in 
arousing public consciousness of both the current 
problems of today and the position of the library 
as an information center. 

The Grand Rapids Public Library is also carry- 
ing into effect a program which is directed to the 
accomplishment of two important purposes. First, 
we want to accommodate our patrons by easily 
and quickiy providing them with new books of 
personal interest to them. Then we want the 
changing needs and interests of the public to be 
our guide in purchasing new books. 


As a means of attaining these aims, we have set 
up a special interest file. Suppose one is inter- 
ested in art, child care, aeronautics, woodworking, 
or any subject, regardless of how common or 
strange it may By personal contact through 
clubs and organizations, we suggest that the inter- 
ested person list his preferred subjects on a card 
provided by the library and return that card to 
us. It is immediately placed on file. Whenever 
a new book is added to our collection, all indi- 
viduals who may wish that book are notified, and 
the book is placed on reserve for them. 


This personalized service has been introduced 
to many groups by personal explanation, letter, or 
announcement in the club bulletin. Numerous 
patrons have, to date, returned their reading inter- 
est cards to us, and more continue doing so. It’s 
an excellent form of contact between the public 
library and the citizens. 

RUTH STRYKER, Director of Public Relations 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 


Staff Relations to Public Relations 


TAFF morale, ability, and efficiency are the 
backbone of any institution's public relations. 
An improvement program along these lines had 
immediate beneficial effects, and the long range 
betterment is expected to be of steady growth. 
Essential features of the staff developmen’. were 
a reorganization, adoption of a job classirication 
plan and a pay scheme, and employment of staff 
members with definite proclivities for working with 
the public. Through the reorganization, the librar- 
ian’s span of control was reduced and ceftain 
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spheres turned over to the assistant librarian and 
the extension department head, releasing the librar- 
ian for more detail work in public relations. 

Staff members, by the reorganization, were better 
adjusted to the work they could do and thereby 
were made happier in their jobs. An important 
adjunct to the change was the ‘promise of a $10-a- 
month cost-of-living bonus. A staff association 
came into being and the unity engendered by this 
in itself added a feeling of security and confidence. 
The improved staff outlook was reflected in a better 
spirit in their work and in dealing with patrons. 

Working with the assistant librarian and a mem- 
ber of the library board, a staff committee spent 
several months classifying jobs and arriving at mini- 
mum requirements and a corollary pay plan. These 
were submitted to the librarian, who approved them 
with only minor changes. The trustees then adopted 
them as a policy. The fact that the staff worked out 
the classification-and-pay plan gave them a deeper 
insight into the problems of the institution as well 
as interest and confidence in their ability to do a 
job. Psychologically, they were in a much better 
position to carry on their work, and to advance in 
their positions and pay by studying in extension 
schools and by doing an efficient io. 

Higher salary schedules for 1945 enabled the li- 
brarian to fill vacancies with better trained staff 
members, and were an integral part of the program 
of upbuilding the staff and the library's public 
relations. 

F. L. BRUNCKHORST 
Public Relations Assistant 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library 


Profitable “Good Neighbors” 


IDGLEY Library's best public relations of the 
past year was not a local plan, but rather a 
“good neighbor” program, the idea being the fur- 
thering of an exchange of faculty, students, and 
publications between Washington University and 
the Mexican universities and government. 

The library had received a gift of about $15,000, 
much of which was to be spent on Mexican govern- 
ment documents and books. In planning what and 
how to buy it was decided much better results 
would be obtained if a representative were sent to 
Mexico to do the purchasing. Dr. William Bull, 
of the Romance Language Department, spent two 
months in Mexico, visiting government officials, 
the National University, and many bookstores. He 
found the government departments more than will- 
ing to cooperate, giving their publications free, 
even including the cost of mailing. It was also an 
easy matter to obtain an exchange agreement be- 
tween the National University and Washington 
University. We are now receiving their publica- 
tions and in return are collecting as many as pos- 
sible of ours to send to them. The enclosed picture 
gives a very good idea of how the library looked 
when the packages began to arrive. This is about 
half of what has been received so far. 

After most of the items had been received and 
opened, a two-day exhibit was planned and given 
by members of the library staff. The items selected 
for display were those with the most attractive bind- 
ings and illustrations, as well as those with the 
most interesting content. Although an attempt was 
made to cover all subject fields, literature and the 
social sciences were best represented. The display 
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also included a Mexican flag loaned to us by the 
Mexican consul. Invitations were issued not only 
to the faculty and students of the University, but to 
the Mexican consul, Inter-American center, Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Spanish teachers and classes of the high schools, 
and all librarians in the vicinity. The tea given on 
the second afternoon of the exhibit was well at- 
tended and great interest was shown in the publi- 
cations on display. 

We feel we accomplished most of what we 
started out to do. Washington University now has 
one of the outstanding collections of Mexican docu- 
ments in the Middle West and will continue to re- 
ceive all material; we will continue to exchange 
publications with the National University; and 
much has been done to promote an exchange of 
faculty and students in the not too distant future. 
We hope when and if funds are available to follow 
the same program with other governments and uni- 


versities of Latin and South America. 
ELEANOR R. HAstTING, Head 
Reference Department 
Ridgley Library 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Theatre Program Article 


ee the early part of the year, the City Center of 
Music and Drama carried in its weekly program 
an article descriptive of the Municipal Reference 
Library. As far as we know, this type of publicity 
in a theatre program is unique for a library. How- 
ever, it was consistent that a library service like 
ours, which is primarily of a civic nature, deserves 
a prominent place in a City Center venture. The 
City Center caters to those who love music and 
drama, providing the best in entertainment at small 
cost, attracting an attendance averaging 25,000 a 
week—an audience which we believe has not for- 
merly had occasion to know of the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library and the type of service it can give 
to the citizens of New York. 

The program director of the City Center of 
Music and Drama thought so well of this article 
about the library that it was repeated in the pro- 
gram of the following week, and may have been 
read by another 25,000 persons. We have gained 
further recognition from the City Center of Music 
and Drama which is evidenced by their request to 
us for a series of similar articles about city artistic 
interests. This cooperation brings the library into 


a new relationship with existing city departments, 
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following a policy of public relations which has 
been pursued faithfully for twenty-five years. The 
library offers its service to individuals as soon as 
appointed to official positions as commissioners or 
bureau heads; and it also offers assistance and co- 
operation in every new civic undertaking. For 
example, the library had its very prominent share 
in the establishment of the city’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WNYC, twenty years ago, and has assisted 
continuously through the years. Similarly, the li- 
brary participated in plans for the World's Fair, 
assisted in research for every department, and did 
its full share in active work as an Information 
Center during two years of the Fair. Day by day 
vigilance to increase opportunity for service to all 
city departments and officials and employees there- 
of, is the keystone of the public relations of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library. 
REBECCA B. RANKIN, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 


Among Those Present . 


dpe: private relations are picked for you—and 
who hasn’t wished, some time or other, that 
he could have been given a chance to do his own 
picking when it came to certain cousins, aunts, and 
such? But your public relations you can choose 
for yourself—color, size, shape, disposition, and 
inclinations—and if you pull a boner, at least 
you're not saddled with it for life. 

Picking starts at the information desk, of course. 
It may end there, too, since you have no surety 
that the client will read your booklists, look at your 
windows, or listen to your radio broadcast. So we 
follow any lead that comes from such contacts, on 
further interests connected with the original in- 
quiry. This is an obvious but still fruitful source 
of help to us, and added attraction to the client. 

During the past six months we have been branch- 
ing out a little. We read the programs of the 
various technical and trade meetings in and near 
the city, and then plan to have the staff member 
who is most interested in the topics attend the 
meeting. If it is on veterans’ placement, or indus- 
trial education, one staff member goes; production 
machinery, or metal treating, may appeal to an- 
other ; still another is interested in market research, 
or in time study; and we have no objection what- 
ever to calling in our families and our friends when 
we cannot go ourselves. 

Our coverage is not exhaustive. We go when 
we can, and when we are interested. If we doubt 
our eligibility, we get in touch with an official of 
the association and ask. Surprise and pleasure at 
our interest is nearly always the reaction, and we 
have met in this way engineers in many fields, man- 
ufacturers and other businessmen, foremen, pilots, 
teachers, social workers, Latin American business- 
men—people who, often, learned for the first time 
that such a library as ours existed. 


Concrete results are gifts of books and other ma- 
terials not easily available to us through ordinary 
channels, and a series of attractive exhibits for our 
Main Street windows: making of cloth for Army 
overcoats; transcribing and signal apparatus; a full 
outfit for a high-altitude flight-test pilot; uniforms, 
insignia, and manuals of the Civil Air Patrol; a 
model village for traffic safety; meters and counting 
devices. 

More important than this, however, is the grow- 
ing number of men and organizations that are 
aware of the library's potentialities, and that can 
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and do supply us with all kinds of data not easily 
available in print—from the costs of turkey-farming 
to the owner’s liability on a public air-raid shelter. 
We admit freely that a well planned publicity 
and public relations program needs a trained and 
experienced person in charge. But our publicity 
man has gone to war, and like many others we must 
carry on alone. So, while it is not an earth-shaking 
discovery, it is nevertheless a very pleasant onc, to 
find that public relations can be fun. 
ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK, Librarian 
Business & Technical Branch 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 


Reaching Community Groups 


| Peeters have been made by the East Orange 
Public Library to reach as many groups as 
possible. Lists of new books were supplied to the 
monthly calendar of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and to the Women’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Exhibits of books 
have been sent to the College Club, Social Wel- 
fare Council meetings, and to a Ministerial Asso- 
ciation meeting. New ministers in town have been 
contacted. 

Of special importance is the card printed and 
ready for distribution to veterans at Veterans’ 
Service Bureau and the U.S. Employment Service 
offices in the city. 

A leaflet advertising the services of the public 
libraries of four communities which touch each 
other in places has been printed for distribution 
in churches, stores, and organizations. This proj- 
ect originated with the Newark Public Library but 
has received the cooperation of Irvington, South 
Orange, and East Orange public libraries. 

An exhibit of more than 200 photographs of 
service men and women was set up at the Frank- 
lin Branch Library, with various trophies brought 
back from overseas by the men themselves. The 
exhibit brought many people to the library—regu- 
lar borrowers, former borrowers, and individuals 
who have never before been in the branch. This 
branch also opened the large basement room for a 
youth canteen, called The Monkey Wrench, spon- 
sored by the Municipal Recreation Commission. 

The children’s librarian thinks that “the most 
important thing we have done this past year to 
bring about better public relations has been to 
talk to people about trying to understand better 
our Negro citizens. Also, we have done as much 
as we had opportunity to do toward helping 
Negroes to understand white people, for there is 
a need for this kind of understanding.” 

ADELINE T. Davipson, Librarian 

East Orange, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


United Through Books 


66 E will sponsor a poster contest.” “We 

will provide book prizes.” “We will 
devote our radio time to it.” “We will have an 
authors’ tea.” ‘We will stress it in all church bul- 
letins.” “We will—” “We will...” That was 
our answer to the question, “Will civic and educa- 
tional organizations cooperate in celebrating Book 
Week? The theme UNITED THROUGH BOOKS en- 
couraged the Syracuse Public Library to try uniting 
our community in spreading the gospel of good 
books and the importance of the library in fostering 
the spirit of understanding so vital to the future 
peace of the world. 
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Directors of about thirty-five organizations were 
invited to send representatives to a planning meet- 
ing. The Association for Childhood Education 
undertook to place children, dressed to represent 
book characters, in bookshops and department 
stores, during the week, and to take care of pub- 
licity on that angle. A feature story and numerous 
pictures resulted. Both newspapers were very co- 
operative and generous with space. Besides a fine 
editorial, an interested member of the editorial staff 
gave a ten-minute radio interview. Library staff 
members broadcast book reviews, Girl Scout and 
Camp Fire Girls put on special Book Week pro- 
grams, and other organizations called attention to 
it on their regularly scheduled programs. 


One committee secured the cooperation of the 
leading stores and banks for window displays, some 
stores providing their own window trimmers. One 
project, still bearing fruit, was the placing of a 
group of attractive children’s books in the waiting 
room of the probation officer, who reports that chil- 
dren, becoming absorbed in them, beg to take them 
home. This they are permitted to do and attention 
is called to the fact that they may borrow others 
from the library. The director of the museum 
sponsored a tea for Romney Gay who gave a demon- 
stration of her methods before a delighted audience 
of tiny children, adults being admitted only if ac- 
companied by a child. School principals cooperated 
in sending their classes to the main library and 
branches where book talks, story hours, and ex- 
hibits claimed their attention. A luncheon meeting, 
with Julia L. Sauer, director of work with children 
in the Rochester Public Library, as speaker, was the 
feature of the week, drawing representatives of 
coordinating committees and central New York li- 
brarians, attending a library institute. Said one 
guest, “I never knew librarians held meetings like 
this!” Churches, schools, and private organizations 
stressed Book Week as they never had before, and 
in many unique ways. 

Our purpose, a closer relationship with civic 
organizations, was realized in the comment of the 
supervisor of kindergartens and parent education 
that it had given her an opportunity of meeting 
people who were working along related lines, but 
whom she had never met in her departmental 
meetings. 

All this is but one branch or special department 
of the great field of public relations, which means 
everything that will make the community feel at 
home within our walls, not only to cause respect 
for our resources, but a warm affection for the way 
we make these resources available. 

RuTH M. Puituips, Librarian, Petit Branch 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 
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Home Institute 


WEEN you help to lay the foundations of a 
man’s postwar home you are gaining a pres- 
ent friend who will still be yours in the future 
according to the Minneapolis Public Library. That 
is why, when the Northwestern National Bank out- 
lined its plan for a Home Institute and asked the 
library's help in building up a Home Owner's 
Bookshelf, it got that help on the double. 

The bank, located on one of the busiest down- 
town corners, is housed in a building which has 
an arcade through it. This arcade acts as a 
thoroughfare and a handy short cut from the shop- 
ping center to the financial and governmental dis- 
trict of the city. Estimates of the traffic through it 
daily run high in the thousands. The bank took 
over additional space in the building, setting up 
the Institute in a large room that had entrances 
both on the street and on the arcade. The quarters 
were done over with facades simulating homes by 
one of the big display companies in the city. 

The idea of the Home Institute and the Home 
Institute Club is to eliminate guesswork in plan- 
ning a home, the bank advisers standing by to help 
on the financial end. In eight to ten adjustable 
display booths are set up exhibits on new equip- 
ment and appliances for the home. These have 
included heating and air-conditioning units, roofing 
and insulating materials, paints, electric fixtures, 
and refrigerators among others. 

The Home Institute Club is sponsored by the 
bank in conjunction with an advisory board of nine 
Minneapolis men prominent in allied building in- 
dustries. Membership in the club requires only 
the evidence of a beginning savings account which 
may be war bonds and which is earmarked for a 
new home or remodeling an old one. The club 
members are also offered a course of lectures by 
internationally known speakers. 

Located in the most strategic corner of the room, 
at the bend in the “L’”’ and facing both doors, the 
library has a permanent exhibit. Here are books 
of house plans, home repairs, remodeling, interior 


aid 





Most popular of the permanent features 
of Northwestern National Bank's Home 
Institute is the library and rack corner 
where books and magazines on building 
and decoration, furnished by Minneapolis 
Public Library, are “housed” beside three 
racks of posters, pictures, blueprints and 
city area maps, all installed by the Real 
Estate Board, individual architects, and 
Home Builders Association. 
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decorating, building, furniture making, and so on. 
The books are for examination in the room only 
but a sign invites interested readers who would 
like to take them home to get the duplicate copy 
at the library or its branches. With the books are 
magazines subscribed to by the bank from a list 
which the library helped to make up. 

Bank officials themselves frankly admit that the 
library corner is the most popular. People are 
always seated at the tables or pulling volumes off 
the shelf. Unusual in this busy day and age is the 
fact that many readers sit down with a book for a 
half hour or so and many have stayed as long as 
two hours. Hardest thing for the library was to 
find enough new and up-to-date books to stock the 
shelves. War has hit publishing in this field. 


Reaction from the exhibit has also been felt at 
the library. How could it be otherwise? Attend- 
ance at the Institute has been from 15,000 to 16,000 
since it opened October 9. At the outset the daily 
record ran as high as 800 but has now simmered 
down to an average of 150. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Combatting Juvenile Delinquency 


N one tragic instance the war has brought to 

villages, towns, and cities a common problem— 
juvenile delinquency. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is cooperating with civic and community 
groups in activities which furnish a wholesome 
and creative outlet for the energies of restless youth. 
Various methods are being used to combat the 
menace of juvenile delinquency, but one point is 
acknowledged by all, the urgent need for super- 
vision of children and young people, especially 
those whose parents are both at work. 

The branch libraries, popular centers of com- 
munity life, are the logical places for this work. 
When a wave of disorder sweeps over a district, 
the branch library receives its share of unwelcome 
attention from the trouble makers. Since the in- 
auguration of supervised activities, such disturb- 
ances have been on the decline. 

In two branches club rooms are used by the City 
Recreation Department. At Quincy Branch, where 
the project has been under way for a year, some 400 
children and young people registered for handicraft, 
dramatics, story hours, games, motion picture pro- 
grams, debating, and Scout work, and the attend- 
ance was 10,049. At Woodland Branch, also 
under the supervision of the City Recreation De- 
partment, the project was started in October 1944. 
In three months 1,204 boys and girls devoted them- 
selves wholeheartedly to dramatics, choral singing, 
stage dancing, sewing, and handicrafts. 

Alta Branch, administered entirely as a young 
people’s branch, features a recreational room for 
older boys where they may talk, read, or listen to 
the radio; a picture book hour; and storytelling to 
the little children. Films and discussion groups 
are planned for the mothers, and there is a club for 
the medium-sized little girls, who knit while a 
child reads aloud. 

An excellent example of youth's realization of 
its own needs is the work done by the young people 
who live near Nottingham Branch. Feeling the 
necessity for a recreational center, a group, original- 
ly organized as a book discussion club, enlisted the 
aid and advice of the branch librarian and other 
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Estate 


community leaders, secured the use of a building, 


raised money, and decorated their own youth center. 


A project sponsored by the Welfare Federation, 
is that of the Hough area, a district which is one 
of the many in the city where there is little parental 
supervision. Realizing the critical situation, the 
community determined to do something about it 
and asked the cooperation of the library. The 
Cleveland Foundation set its stamp of approval on 
the varied activities to be conducted by contributing 
$800 to be used in adapting the basement of Hough 
Branch to these needs. 


The film bureau of the Cleveland Public Library 
furnishes the films for the motion picture programs 
given at the branches: educational and recreational 
programs are planned for family film evenings, pic- 
tures of special interest to young people, and pic- 
tures which supplement story hours for little chil- 
dren. There have been excellent programs for 
adults, including a film forum based on the ‘““March 
of Time’’ youth study, that brought out many prac- 
tical suggestions for community activities which 
would combat juvenile delinquency. 

Measuring the results of library influence on 
juvenile delinquency is impossible. We cannot say 
that we have kept a stated number of young people 
out of the Juvenile Court, or that there are twenty 
less boys snatching purses. All that can be said is 
that large numbers of Cleveland's minors are spend- 
ing their free time in doing the things which will 
prepare them for a fuller, happier life. 

JEAN M. Sexton, Editor 
Cleveland, Onio, Public Library 


Double Feature 


“ao Brooklyn Public Library offers a double 
feature for its 1944 public relations review: 
a series of exhibits by local artists, and a series of 
magic shows for the young. 


With the juvenile delinquency problem foremiost 
in everyone's mind at the beginning of the year, 
we accepted with alacrity an offer of the services of 
an outstanding magician—Zovello, president of the 
Knights of Magic—for a series of shows for 
youngsters. No normal human being needs to be 
spurred to an interest in magic, but in most chil- 
dren it never gets beyond the purely recreational 
phase. We determined to make magic appeal to 
the mind as well as the emotions and have a lasting 
effect. We meant to stimulate study of the history 
of magic and make our audiences aware that a cross- 
word puzzle is as much magic as a trick deck of 
cards and is much more educational. 





Zovello Believes in Audience Participation 
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You can't tell school children, “This is going 
to be just like school’’ and make them like it; but 
you can weave through the fascinating patterns of 
legerdemain and ventriloquism an_ indiscernible 
thread of golden propaganda. When Oswald, our 
magician’s dummy, talks about a good book he 
read, or a bad child who mistreats books, the effect 
is infinitely greater than if a teacher or librarian 
gave the same advice. 

The magic shows, presented at almost no cost, 
proved too popular for our good. The climax came 
when our Walt Whitman branch, located in the 
heart of a housing development near the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, engaged the 700-seat auditorium of the 
public school next door. More than 1,200 chil- 
dren there re-enacted the storming of the Bastille 
and police reserves cried ‘Never again!” So a 
ticket system and limited audience were decreed. 

The shows are now put on in the library audi- 
toriums or children’s reoms weekday evenings for 
the teen age and Saturday afternoons for the smaller 
fry. One is scheduled about every two weeks. 
This allows time to publicize the performance by 
means of an exhibit of magic equipment and books 
and by a folder distributed in quantity. Funds for 
the latter were donated by the Friends of the Li- 
brary, giving the shows added prestige. 

Needless to say, oldsters are as interested as 
youngsters. One man told us: “I am seventy 
normally, but ten where magic is concerned. May 
I have a ticket?” Parents have pleaded with 
delighted offspring: ‘‘Please take me to the show 
with you.” We are reasonably sure the magic 
shows have brought new borrowers and stimulated 
collateral reading; we know they have created 
general good will for the library; and we believe 
they have been a surprise weapon of devastating 
effect in the war against delinquency. 

Giving library space and publicity to local artists 
is a more familiar activity. We undertook it in 
the spacious lobby of our central building last 
winter with the dual purpose of encouraging difh- 
dent talent and introducing it to a community so 
large and heterogeneous it rarely upends talent- 
hiding bushels. .We scheduled both one-man and 
group shows, both professional and amateur, adult 
and juvenile. We didn’t act as sales agents, but 
pictures were sold direct from our walls—and cash 
is a criterion of success even in the fine arts. The 
public was interested in each successive show, 
though somewhat surfeited (like the library staff) 
before the four-month series ended. 

Our experience indicated that there is more art 
in magic than magic in art, but enough of both in 
both to make them good instruments of public 
relations, 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Ed/tor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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Meeting Current Problems 


‘to Hoyt Library's special 1944 public rela- 
tions emphasized the extension of information 
on, and discussion of, current problems, through 
meetings and book exhibits. 

The usual autumn series of “Fireside Talks” 
took up “Problems of Today” as its general topic, 
approaching them through discussion groups, panel 
discussions, and films. In addition to these regular 
meetings, a special course of six discussion even- 
ings was held on Community Leadership, con- 
ducted by a local attorney, Peter Yurchak, author 
of Clubleaders’ Handbook. 


The publicity for both courses included mailing 
and personal distribution at the desk of printed 
programs; announcements read at club meetings; 
and newspaper articles. In this last the coopera- 
tion of one of the editors gave us priority in placing 
and headlines. Especial emphasis was laid on 
publicity to the high school students through the 
help of several interested teachers. 


Yet despite the wide publicity and the value of 
the meetings, the attendance, while good, was 
noticeably smaller than in other years. Probably 
due in part to a public sense of fatigue, which 
is indicated in the attitude of many borrowers, 
it was caused largely through many conflicting 
meetings, entertainments, and political gatherings. 
In order to combat this in the future and to give 
a special service to the community, the library has 
started a Coming Events Calendar. Through the 
cooperation of club officers, churches and other 
organizations, and the newspapers, the library will 
keep posted a list of announced planned dates and 
ask that the calendar be consulted in future plan- 
ning. In addition to its service, this will keep the 
library before the public. 

The now universal need to meet the problems 
of the returning service men and women is of 
primary importance. Towards this, the library, 
through the cooperation of the Draft Board, is 
sending a letter, offering full and immediate library 
service, to the men as they are discharged, and local 
industries are being asked to post it on their bulle- 


tin boards. 


At our evening discussion on the Education of 
Returning Servicemen, led by the superintendent 
of schools, announcement was made of a state-wide 
plan conducted through each local school organi- 
zation to form clearinghouse centers for informa- 
tion and advice in each locality by a large represent- 
ative community committee. The library eagerly 
offered to act as the actual center and has been 
arranging and accumulating all possible material 
from this point of view. It is hoped that these 
two plans will play a real part in helping our 
returning veterans. 

FRANCES DorRANCE, Librarian 
The Hoyt Library 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 


Some Public Relations 


ALAMAZOO is twenty miles from one of the 
large forts of the Middle West. Two local 
colleges have had Army, Navy, and Marine trainees 
in residence. The public library is in a central 
location, bordering on the civic center of the city. 
For years the library has been open for service four 
hours on Sunday. We adapted these hours to in- 
clude those of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
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tra weekly concerts, placed a sandwich board an- 
nouncement out on the front walk each Sunday 
morning. 

Each “Sunday men have been waiting for the 
doors to open and about ten to fifteen service men 
besides the regular Sunday patrons enjoy the privi- 
lege thoroughly. Soft music through the library 
lends a restful, inviting atmosphere. There has 
been no extra effort on the part of any staff mem- 
ber and apparently it has been a much appreciated 
opportunity for many. 

The promotion of public relations by personal 
service includes the mailing of post cards to per- 
sons who may be interested in new purchases. 

One result: Such a notice was recently sent to a 
professional supervisor in the Bureau of Social 
Aid, of the purchase of Strode Social Skills in Case 
Work. The response was immediate and most 
satisfactory. Pleased surprise and gratification 
seemed to be the reaction. 


Moody's Investors Service is expensive and grow- 

ing more costly as prices advance. Still, even in 
this-sized city, 60,000 greater Kalamazoo, we feel 
that its use justifies cost. We are aware of this 
when weekly reports arrive a day late and inquiries 
begin to come in. But when a library is hard 
pressed for space in an old building, should the 
files of Moody's be discarded? We pondered. A 
member of an enterprising investment firm was 
phoned. He said, 
Investment men in this city. don’t know your library has 
those files. I cam mame a dozen men who use my files 
regularly to my inconvenience, including the Internal 
Revenue office employees. My office is crowded. I would 
like to be rid of my files but I need them badly occasionally 
as do these other men. I'll make a bargain with you. You 
agree to keep the files intact and accessible and I'll send to 
you a list of twenty-five men who probably never thought 
to ask for these files at your library. 


A letter was sent out accordingly to individuals 
whom he named and seldom have we received more 
prompt appreciative replies. Some had never used 
the library and came in to look around and take out 
a library card, Their personal interest has been 
aroused and a definite service can be rendered when 
they need it. 

When an intelligent, ambitious Japanese-Ameri- 
can family arrived in the city from a Relocation 
Center, the United States Employment Service 
asked if we had work for a young high school 
graduate who could type. We needed such a 
person badly in the catalog department. Her ap- 
pointment was approved by the board and she has 
been a happy, well adjusted member of the staff 
ever since. 

In the summer of 1944, a reshuffling of the cir- 
culation department personnel was needed because 
of a retirement. Just at that time, a young Negro 
woman, a graduate of Tuskegee, who had com- 
pleted our training class a few years ago, and had 
been employed in a branch library in New York 
for two years, returned to this city. She was ap- 
pointed as second assistant in the circulation de- 
partment and is doing very acceptable work. 

Many are the favorable comments and letters 
received from influential citizens concerning these 
two appointments. They say such a democratic 
institution as the library is a peculiarly fitting one 
to demonstrate friendly race relations. In each case, 
however, the appointee was well fitted to fill the 
particular position. 

JEANNE GRIFFIN, Librarian 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 
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Good Will Ambassador 


HEN your doorbell rings in Denver, it is 
more than likely to be a field representative 
of the Denver Public Library. 

Early in 1944, a thoroughgoing analysis of cur- 
rent library services as they stacked up against 
community needs showed three areas in which 
action was indicated. The greatest of these seemed 
to be among people who do not use the library at 
all, who are unaware of its services and what these 
could mean to them in their everyday life. 

The second seemed to be the need for active 
education in the field of family relationships. In 
Denver, analysis showed that various community 
agencies which had formerly emphasized education 
in family relationships have during the war become 
absorbed with war service projects, making the 
need for a basic educational program of particular 
importance to the library now that readjustment of 
families to civilian living is becoming of major 
importance. 

A third field which appeared to need cultivation 
was among members of groups and agencies which 
have never used the library extensively. With at 
least one thousand different agencies in Denver 
whose program is in some part educational, the 
library is not continuously reaching more than four 
or five hundred of these. The time seemed ripe to 
interest others and to make library service an actual, 
not merely a potential, factor in their expanding 
educational programs. 

The person whom the library chose for this 
multiple assignment, Ola A. Burgesser, is not a 
technically-trained librarian but a lifelong user of 
libraries. She has had special training in methods 
of education for family living, as well as some prac- 
tical experience in it, being the mother of two 
teen-age children. Active in P.T.A. work for many 
years, she is a trained and experienced discussion 
leader. 

She was given an intensive practical short course 
in the Denver Library's organization and services, 
and particularly its extension service through 
branches, stations, and schools. Then, armed with 
this training, her own experience, and a rousing 
enthusiasm for what libraries can do for all kinds 
of people, she was sent forth under the supervision 
of the Coordinator of Adult Service and Special 
Projects. 


The results speak for themselves. Among Mrs. 
Burgesser’s most important contributions is the fact 
that she is a continuous one-woman public opinion 
poll on all phases of Denver's library service. She 
listens as intently to the suggestions of the man 
on the street as to those of organizational bigwigs. 
She takes note of the opinions of people who have 
never been inside a library and finds out why. In 
her doorbell-ringing, she may be asked anything 
from why Johnny doesn’t eat his lunch to why 
don’t the branch libraries have neon signs, or can 
she arrange for a reading list on the culture of 
China. 


She has talked on library services at some seventy 
different agency meetings where library speakers 
have not previously appeared, and in addition to 
her interviews with individuals has addressed 
groups with a total attendance of 3,500 people. 
She has distributed thousands of tailor-made book- 
lists on subjects as diverse as intercultural educa- 
tion, family sewing, pleasant fiction, and the care 
and repair of household equipment. She has made 
important organizational and labor contacts. 
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There is nothing new in the assignment of field 
tepresentatives to take the library into the com- 
munity, but there are ways and ways of doing it. 
Denver is finding that a representative who speaks 
the patron's language, not the librarian’s lingo, 
has advantages among people who have made little 


or no previous use of the library. In addition to 
meeting every individual on his own ground, Mrs. 
Burgesser has the additional advantage (which no 
librarian would have) of being completely un- 
inhibited in her enthusiasm for Denver's library 
service, and for what it can do for the home folks 
everywhere. 

All of her activities are correlated with the other 
work of the library. Reports of her contacts and 
the suggestions she receives are made available by 
the coordinator to all of the appropriate depart- 
ments or branches. Her work thus operates not as 
a separate department but as an actual extension 
into the community of all the library's services. 
She is a face-to-face ambassador of good will to 
help convince Denverites that the library cares 
about each one of them individually, not merely 
as a collective “public.” 

Miriam E. MCNALLy, Director of 
Public Relations and Library Publications 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


Community-War Chest Drive 


N Bloomfield, New Jersey, one of the most suc- 

cessful exhibits of 1944 was that held in October 
in connection with the Community-War Chest 
drive. Not only was it interesting in itself, but it 
illustrates how such an exhibit can be used to pro- 
mote good public relations between the library and 
local organizations. The library showed its interest 
in the Bloomfield campaign and helped in this way 
to advertise it. One of the local stores, as well as 
several organizations, lent material for the exhibit, 
and finally the Bloomfield Camera Club responded 
most willingly to the request of the library to take 
pictures of the exhibit, not only for the library but 
for the Community Chest, which had asked for the 
photographs. 


The display was arranged in four table-top exhi- 
bition cases and was changed twice during the 
period to allow for greater coverage in subject mat- 
ter. One case was devoted to two maps. On one of 
the United States, red, white and blue tags, origi- 
nally intended for lapel insignia, were pasted, one 
for each state. Lengths of red cord extended from 
each tag to a central point above the map, with the 
sign “Four million volunteers now mobilized in 
ten thousand communities for United War Chest 
Drives.”” The other map, of the state of New Jersey, 
was treated in a similar manner, with tags for cities 
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and counties, and bearing the caption “Fifty-three 
key cities in New Jersey along with several hundred 
communities will do their part.” 

Another exhibit case bore the sign ‘$32,000 
needed by the War Chest to strengthen our fighting 
allies.” It contained a group of United Nations 
posters and appropriate flags. The flags, mounted 
on small sticks, stood upright by means of small 
pieces of clay. 


“Send a little cheer to the boys behind barbed 
wire—Your gifts help War Prisoners Aid.” This 
was the legend in the case which displayed the 
familiar black, lavendar and yellow War Prisoner 
poster. On either side were lists of Bloomfield’s 
war prisoners. In the four cofners, suggesting types 
of gifts sent to prisoners, were a catcher’s mitt and 
ball, loaned by the local Recreation Commission; 
two games borrowed from a near-by store; a har- 
monica provided by a cooperative small boy; and 
several books, as well as a list of books approved 
for this purpose. 


The League for Friendly Service, one of the bene- 
ficiaries of the local chest, loaned a collection of 
doll furniture used by the children in the town’s 
playhouse, and also several good photographs of the 
activities of that pre-school nursery group. Pictures 
of other organizations assisted by the Chest were 
also used. Posters of the USO and United Seamen's 
Service completed the display. 

MARION E. Pewzer, Reference Librarian 
In charge of Exhibits 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Questionnaire to Businessmen 


OES Akron need a business research center? 
Measured by theoretical considerations and a 
nation-wide experience an industrial community, 
such as Akron, the rubber center of the world, re- 
quired a business department at its public library 
as a mecessary service to businessmen. Yet, what 
do the businessmen think about inaugurating such 
a service? To find out their reaction, the Akron 
Public Library made a survey among a selected 
group of businessmen. A questionnaire was sent to 
members of the Chamber of Commerce asking 
specific questions about their use of the library 
for their business, for their general reading, their 
own information sources, and their opinions on 
setting up a special business reference service. 
This questionnaire was attached to a letter explain- 
ing the purpose of this survey and listing sample 
questions from various fields of business research. 
Replies showed 79.5 per cent replied in favor 
of establishing a business service, 3.5 per cent voted 
against, and 17 per cent were undecided. Though 
79.5 per cent wanted this new service, 81.7 per 
cent declared they would use its facilities if estab- 
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lished. Great significance seems to lie in the fact 
that 74 per cent of the persons who answered the 
questionnaire, or their families, have been using 
the library for general reading. Yet, only 41 per 
cent have called or visited the library for obtaining 
information pertaining to their business. 

The comments added to the questionnaires were 
significant. A representative of a large corpora 
tion remarked: “Was quite surprised to learn such 
information is readily available. I assure you I 
will take advantage of such facilities. I am certain 
that many others would do likewise if properly 
informed of your offer.” And quite frequently a 
note like this was added: ‘““Thanks for calling this 
service to our attention.” 

In autumn of last year the Business and Labor 
Service of the Akron Public Library was estab-. 
lished. From the very beginning it has had close 
connection with individuals as well as with corpora- 
tions and groups. To good public relations must 
go proper credit for the warm reception this new 
division received. Yet, this letter accompanying 
the questionnaire proved successful for the whole 
library system. The local newspaper printed a 
story about it. It brought the whole library closer 
to its community. 

OTTO PRAGAN, Head 
Business and Labor Service 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 


Premerger Public Relations 


— Grosvenor Library is Buffalo's municipally 
supported free reference library. Two im- 
portant factors have directly influenced its public 
relations program: being a reference library, its 
appeal is limited, and the existence of a circulat- 
ing public library system in Buffalo has obligated 
the administration to avoid duplication of publicity 
efforts in order to prevent confusion in the minds 
of the public. During the past year, the public 
relations program sought to make as many people 
as possible conscious of the Grosvenor Library and 
its many services and of the prospects for improved 
service in the future once the planned merger with 
the Buffalo Public Library becomes a fact. . This 
program was developed along two lines aiming 
primarily through talks, telephone calls, and per- 
sonalized letters at groups and individuals with 
special subject interests, and secondarily through 
the press and radio at the general public. 

To begin with, the library paid for the member- 
ship of the public relations director in the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. This membership has paid 
excellent dividends in many contacts made with 
young civic leaders. 

In the fall of 1944, the Grosvenor inaugurated 
a new service for the people of Buffalo—a service 
designed to provide a central clearinghouse for all 
adult educational activities taking place in Buffalo. 
A file of over 1,500 organizations was compiled, 
and 700 of these groups were informed of the 
Community Calendar which tabulates events in the 
fields of art, music, lectures, and the theatre. This 
service was publicized in the newspapers, on the 
radio, and through conveniently located signs, and 
the public was urged to call the library if they were 
wondering ‘‘what to do tonight.”” The Community 
Calendar was originally intended to serve the or- 
ganizations of Buffalo as a clearinghouse for pro- 
gram chairmen who were planning events for the 
future and who wished to eliminate date conflicts. 
Its use has been mostly for this purpose, and its 
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value to the community has been acclaimed by 
many citizens. Buffalo Business, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the Chamber of Commerce, has 
started a new feature called “Things to Do and See 
about Town,” based entirely upon the Community 
Calendar. The editors of a local labor biweekly 
paper and a weekly magazine have also expressed 
a desire to use the material compiled by the library. 


Through the medium of talks given to many 
clubs ; through compiling program notes for a very 
popular series of concerts in Buffalo; through 
book reviews published in the Bulletin of the Erie 
County Medical Association; through the leader- 
ship of staff members in local organizations; 
through contacts with local printers preparatory to 
the opening of our rare book room and the ‘50 
Books of the Year” exhibit; and through our con- 
certs and radio programs we have managed to 
reach a great variety of Buffalonians representing 
many different racial and interest groups. 

Because of these individual and group contacts, 
the Grosvenor and its services have become much 
better known. Within four years reference service 
given over the telephone has been tripled. Lingua- 
phone record collection (7 languages) and the 
music record collection (11,000 records) are wide- 
ly known and their use is continually increasing. 
Newspaper and radio publicity has been responsible 
for much of this increase but recent personal con- 
tacts of staff members with individuals and or- 
ganizations have played no small role. 

HAROLD HACKER, Director of Public Relations 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New York 


Cutting Red Tape 


6 bs public relations policy for the Kansas City 
Public Library has had a twofold purpose. 
The first aim was to bring library service to out- 
lying areas in the city. With this project in view, 
intensive survey of Kansas City was made, and as 
a result the Extension Department was opened May 
1, 1944. Sixteen summer stations were opened 
and operated so successfully that ten of these were 
retained in the fall. Collections were sent to 
hospitals, business firms, organizations, and labor 
groups. As a result of a program carried out with 
a labor-management experiment group conducted 
by Rockhurst College, many of the labor group 
have come to the library for the first time. 

The second goal in the library's public relations 
policy is the cutting of red tape for the patrons 
who continue to come to the library. On April 15, 
the Kansas City Public Library inaugurated its 
two-month loan policy. A collection of about 
2,500 books from the travel, history, sports, biog- 
raphy, science, applied psychology, religion, and 
fiction shelves was set aside and labeled for the 
two-month collection. Fewer books were processed 
at the branches but the policy was used throughout 
the entire system. Six of these two-month books 
were allowed to circulate in addition to the regular 
six books formally allowed. There have been 
many satisfied patrons. It saves them time, gaso- 
line, and the worry of returning their books in a 
shorter period. So far, over 6,000 two-month 
books have been circulated from the main library 
alone. 

Registration rules were drastically changed to 
meet the needs of the influx of newcomers to 
Kansas City. ‘To obtain a library card now, if a 
patron’s name is not listed in either the city direc- 
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tory or the telephone book, the patron merely 
produces a proper identification. 

Telephone renewals have doubled this year and 
the public rp Sor, welcomed the renewal privi- 
lege on new fiction. A greatly increased collection 
of titles in the duplicate rental collection made 
available many of the popular best sellers and cut 
down the numbers waiting on the reserve lists. 
Patrons are now permitted to make book reserva- 
tions over the telephone and pay for the postal 
upon receipt of the book. Telephone questions to 
the information desk and to the reference room 
were encouraged and this service has shown the 
largest increase. 

DoroTHEA F. HyLE 
Director of Public Relations 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 


Booklist Making 


iB hp: some conditions the making of a book- 
list can become the best possible kind of 
public relations venture. “Concerning Juvenile De- 
linquency,” one of the Albany Public Library's 
most recent bibliographies is an example of that 
fact both in its preparation and distribution. 

First of all, the list grew out of a very close 
working relationship between the library and the 
Albany Adult Education Council. When the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency was decided upon 
by the council as the topic uppermost in the minds 
of its members and was therefore chosen as the sub- 
ject for a series of their discussion meetings, the 
library sensed an opportunity to fill their need for 
a list of books around which to build the discussion 
and which could also be used as aids in solving the 
actual problem. 

After a questionnaire had been sent to council 
members to discover which phases of the subject 
most concerned them, it was decided to include in 
the first list only books for professional social work- 
ers or for students in the field. 

Experienced workers from the New York State 
Department of Correction were asked for advice, 
and they made invaluable suggestions and addi- 
tions. Then, when the bibliography was completed, 
the director asked for enough copies to send to all 
probation officers in New York State. Now re- 
quests are coming in from scattered communities 
from these officers for additional copies for local 
distribution to schools and libraries, one commun- 
ity giving the list to applicants for the position of 
probation officer who must prepare for the Civil 
Service examination required. 


The bibliography was sent out from the Albany 
Public Library to all local civic organizations hav- 
ing the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency in their platforms and to all youth organi- 
zations. 


The justification for choosing this particular proj- 
ect as one of the year’s most successful public rela- 
tions ventures is to be found in the fact that as a 
result of contacts made in the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the list, the city’s civic organizations 
and social agencies have gained a clearer under- 
standing of the library's resources and have shown 
a greater readiness to call upon us for assistance 
and, of course, it is always gratifying to find that a 
project that started out to fill a local need has been 
found valuable in wider fields. 

EUNICE MESSENT, Publicity Assistant 
Albany, New York, Public Library 
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Department Store Windows 
IBRARIANS have too long considered depart- 


ment store window displays as an advertise- 
ment of the latest glamour fashions, and of little 
value for library publicity. However, a second 
thought will verify the fact that practically every 
large display is built up around some central theme. 
Note, for instance, the “back-to-school” windows 
which return each fall, making use of mannequins 
from “five years old’’ to “college-age.” These 
models are very often “carrying” school books, but 
how often are they set in a library background ? 

It was with some such idea as this, that the Cali- 
fornia Library Association approached the down- 
town department stores of Los Angeles, asking spe- 
cial publicity for its annual meeting. The accom- 
panying picture shows the full window display of 
a children’s library scene, given by the J. W. Rob- 
inson Company, during the week of October 15-22. 

Through the Downtown Business Men's Associ- 
ation, organization of Los Angeles merchants, ap- 
proval was first secured for publicizing libraries and 
the annual meeting. Follow-up letters were sent to 
the leading stores by the C.L.A. office, and in one 
or two cases telephone calls were made, to give 
further information relative to possible display 
subjects. 

Various themes were suggested in this follow-up 
letter which was directed to the advertising manager 
of each store. Special libraries, such as business, 
hospital, motion-picture research libraries; special 
services of public libraries, such as children’s librar- 
ies, service to the blind; and the “Send Your Books 
to War” drive, carried on during the year by the 
association, were all suggested for display ideas. 

Other stores also cooperated. Bullock’s Broad- 
way store used six shadow-box windows at three of 
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their central entrance doors to emphasize the book 
campaign ; the Broadway Department Store used the 
book campaign posters in eight of its central win- 
dows; Desmond's Seventh Street store chose to call 
attention to the books for the blind offered through 
libraries, and showing copies of best sellers avail- 
able in Braille. All of these exhibits announced 
the C.L.A. Annual Meeting. 

It was discovered in making these approaches to 
the stores that advertising people were very willing 
to cooperate, and, as one manager said: “I've been 
in the advertising business for years, but can’t re- 
member ever having done a full window for librar- 
ies. I didn’t know all those services were available.” 

Here, then, is a field which might well be 
tapped in other cities for library publicity, and it is 
hoped that the new avenues opened in this area may 
be kept open for further cooperation. 

EvA LOUISE ROBERTSON 
Executive Secretary, 1943-1944 
California Library Association 


War Population Adjustments 


HE tremendous war population increase in San 
Diego, California, has changed it from a cul- 
tural and recreational community to a highly indus- 
trialized and militarized one. With this change 
have come many social problems. The first task 
of the public library was to revamp book collec- 
tions, simplify rules for registration, and establish 
branches or stations in new housing units. Its 
next challenge was to participate in the programs 
of organizations newly formed or revitalized to 
meet some of these problems. 
The city librarian and her department heads are 
serving on boards and committees of many of these 
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organizations. The San Diego Association for 
Family Living, started in 1943 with a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation, has been supplied with 
a variety of bibliographies. The Public Library is 
a sponsoring organization of this association, with 
two representatives. 

The Coordinating Councils, whose purpose is 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, have used 
librarians throughout the city as participants at 
their meetings and on their boards, and have been 
supplied by the children’s department with bibliog- 
raphies suggesting ways that parents and children 
can work together. The librarian, as a director of 
the San Diego Coordinating Council, is in a posi- 
tion to anticipate broader aspects of service. 

Child Care Centers, established throughout the 
city as a result of the upsurge of women war work- 
ers, have been assisted by branch librarians in train- 
ing teachers in storytelling technique and selection 
of books. Story hours have been held by librarians 
in the centers. 

The public library has been appointed an infor- 
mation center for educational opportunities to -vet- 
erans by the San Diego Veterans Coordinating 
Council. The San Diego Council for Education, in 
cooperation with the library, has established an 
information desk in the lobby of the main library, 
with a guidance expert to aid returning veterans 
and displaced war workers to find the instruction 
that will fit them for peacetime jobs. 


Harbor View Hospital, a treatment center for 
venereal disease, was established in the city jail 
through the efforts of the Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. A station of the public library was placed in 
the hospital for the use of the patients during their 
enforced stay of six weeks. 


For these new organizations as well as many 
older ones, the public library stands ready at all 
times to speak to their staffs on the services the 
public library can render to them, to prepare bib- 
liographies for their use and to arrange exhibits 
of the library's holdings for their meetings and 
conferences. Between 300 and 400 such group 
contacts were made by the library staff through the 
year. Cooperation in the programs of these newly 
formed war agencies was the best public relations 
established by the public library during 1944. 

CORNELIA D. PLAISTER, Librarian 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


Constitutional Convention 


f &e~ public relations program of the St. Louis 
Public Library during 1944 was largely iden- 
tified with the Missouri Constitutional Convention 
which was in session most of the year. The pro- 
posed new constitution contains two vital provisions 
affecting libraries. One places an obligation on the 
state to promote the establishment and development 
of libraries and to grant aid to libraries. The second 
makes possible more adequate local aid to libraries. 


The first step in our local publicity was a feature 
article, “The Public Library Needs Help,” on the 
editorial page of the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. It 
pointed out the most urgent needs of the public 
library and indicated how the proposals before the 
convention would help meet library needs. This 
was followed by a series of four feature articles, 
in the St. Louis Star-Times, a number of editorials, 
letters to the editor, and a cartoon supporting the 
campaign, all of which kept public interest at a high 
level throughout the spring and early summer. 


- 
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WOCHEY SCHEDULE 
FOR DECEMBER 


Our public relations program included also pub- 
licity and notices of exhibits in “Ride Guide,” a 
folder of the St. Louis Public Service Company, of 
which 200,000 copies are printed monthly and 
placed in metal pockets near the exits of all street- 
cars and buses, 1,500 in number. The public library 
received notices in five different issues—a total of 
1,000,000 copies of “Ride Guide.” 

Louis M. Nourse, Assistant Librarian 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Book to Borrower 


AN effort to get the right books into the hands 
of the right readers, always the aim of li- 
braries the world over, marked the Atlanta Carnegie 
Library's 1944 public relations. 

An annotated booklist was sent each month to 
the Bell Aircraft News, the news sheet of our huge 
bomber plant, each list on some phase of airplane 
design or manufacture; another, on gardens and 
flowers, was sent regularly to Garden Gateways, 
the organ of the Georgia Garden clubs, with wide 
circulation; and a fuller list on engineering and 
architectural books was sent each month to the 
Georgia Engineer, which goes to every engineer 
and architect in the state. We also had a short 
column appearing weekly in the Aélanta Journal’ s 
Sunday book page called “In the Bookstacks.”’ 

All these were well received and brought good 
returns to the library, but it was our newest ven- 
ture, inaugurated early in the year, that met with 
the most enthusiastic response from the public. 
This was a service that called the attention of 
potential readers to recent books in their respective 
fields. A special form card was printed for this 
purpose, and each week as new books were added 
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to the library the cards were mailed to selected 
mailing lists. 

This service is of course not new to libraries. 
We are overworked and understaffed in the li- 
brary, and no one had time to devote to the project, 
but our desire was so strong to do a better job in 
publicizing our books that we developed the idea 
of staff participation in the service. We were thus 
able to reach a far wider circle of readers, with a 
comparatively small burden on anyone, and not 
only were our readers benefitted but it proved to be 
an interesting and a stimulating activity for the 
staff members. 

Many subjects were posted for staff selection 
and approximately 100 were chosen. Some staff 
members took one subject only, if its mailing list 
required 12 or 15 names; others took several where 
only one or two interested readers were known for 
each. The lists covered many fields of business 
and pleasure reading: professional reading and 
vocations, home interests, social work, hobbies, 
games and sports; and all sorts of intellectual 
pursuits. Staff members pooled their knowledge 
of names to be added to other mailing lists than 
their own, and newspaper stories were watched for 
additional suggestions. Readers added names, too, 
and some, in acknowledging their cards, asked that 
their names be put on other mailing lists as well. 

From the enthusiasm expressed and from the use 
made of the service, it is evident that these book 
notifications filled a real need and introduced the 
library to a widening circle of readers hitherto 
untouched. 

FANNY D. HINTON, Librarian 
Atlanta, Georgia; Carnegie Library 


New Library Rooms 
£ ye opening of a library room in one of our 


elementary schools and a library station in a 
factory were two outstanding projects during 1944. 
The library in the school serves adults and children 
in the district as well as students attending this 
particular school. 

This additional library service came about very 
suddenly through cooperation with the school 
principal and the superintendent of schools. Li- 
brary service was needed and if delayed for lack 
of equipment it might be many months before the 
library could function. The Vocational School di- 
rector was willing to build the shelving providing 
the library would furnish materials. Lumber was 
purchased and it was not long before it was ready 
to be stained and varnished and put into place in 
the room. The shelving made by the students is 
not perfect but it does fill the purpose. Other 
equipment such as charging desk, magazine rack, 
and catalog file were rounded up and sent to this 
new library for temporary use. Attractive and gay 
figured curtains were placed at the high windows, 
lending warmth and cheer to the room. 

This library is in a district of foreign-born per- 
sons and it has been a joy to see the enthusiasm 
of the children when they enter the room. They 
are very appreciative and proud :to have a library 
they can call their own. The students help the 
librarian keep the room in order and they seem 
delighted to be of service. 

The factory station in Coopers, Inc., has been 
equally successful. The contact for this service was 
made through the social director, and it was im- 
mediately given sanction by the factory officials. 
Shelving was built by the factory and the library 
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sent out a collection of 500 books. Books are cir- 
culated two mornings each week, during the lunch 
periods, by one of the interested employees. A 
trained librarian visits this station once each week 
taking out new books, filling requests, and bringing 
back to central library those books which have not 
circulated. In this way the collection is not static 
and does not require many books. Also, the per- 
sonal service and interest of a trained librarian 
helps considerably to keep things going. This fac- 
tory employs about 500 women and girls, and they 
drew out 2,332 books the past year. 
Cora M. FRANZ, Librarian 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Newspaper Notes 


EWSPAPER lists of recent library accessions 

are no novelty of course, but such a list sup- 
plied by the Toledo Public Library to the Toledo 
Blade offers several features which have proved 
effective. The list appears every two weeks, not 
in the usual spot for book reviews, but in a popular 
and widely read column by one of the associate 
editors. For this reason the book notes reach a 
section of the public which might not ordinarily 
turn to a book-review page. The list appears under 
the regular OUR TOWN caption, but is subheaded 
“Guide to New Books in the Public Library,”’ and 
contains thirty titles and authors with brief one- or 
two-sentence descriptive notes, written in news re- 
porting style. An effort is made to secure a wide 
variety of subjects since the column is intended to 
arouse the interest of the potential library user as 
well as to inform regular patrons of the new books. 
While it is impossible to evaluate perfectly the 
effectiveness of the new list, it is apparent that it 
influences a wider range of readers than the more 
conventional booklist which the Toledo Public Li- 
brary has used in the past. 

HERBERT M. SEWELL 
Assistant-to-the-Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Personal Service 


URING 1944 the Paterson Public Library 

concentrated on personal service to individ- 
uals and organizations, in addition to keeping the 
library in the public eye as much as possible by 
frequent articles in local magazines and news- 
papers. 

Summer playgrounds, municipal camps, and fed- 
eral housing projects in the vicinity profited from 
varied collections of books sent them, and city off- 
cials were encouraged to use reference books by 
having a messenger deliver and return them. 
Books were procured also for a former patron, 
now a lieutenant in the Pacific on submarine duty, 
far from any library service. Gifts of older ref- 
erence books were made to a number of labor and 
civic Organizations starting book collections for 
their members, and guidance was given the Board 
of Education in starting several school libraries. 

A telephone call to new ministers, welcoming 
them to the city and outlining library service 
proved so effective that it was extended to the 
“Y" head, Chamber of Commerce secretary, and 
other officials newly arrived in town. Question- 
naires were sent to local authors, painters, and 
musicians so that a reference volume might be 
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compiled from biographical data submitted. A 
card file of townspeople interested in special sub- 
jects was started and a form letter sent them from 
time to time listing new books at the library in 
their field. A bibliography on vocational guid- 
ance and service men’s readjustment to civilian 
life was compiled for a class in counseling at the 
local state teachers college. 

Scope of the Lenten reading lists, an annual 
feature of the library, was enlarged so that over 
2,000 were sent out to churches in the city, with 
telephone calls to ministers asking them to men- 
tion the lists from the pulpit. More copies of the 
annual booklist on gardening were distributed 
through new outlets, principally retail stores. 

Graded booklists were given to all children 
borrowing books during Book Week and in addi- 
tion the local newspapers carried stories about the 
observance and the work with children. At Christ- 
mas, mimeographed green folders, carrying greet- 
ings and a quotation by President Roosevelt, were 
mailed out to several hundred city officials, busi- 
nessmen, and near-by libraries. 

Leo R. Erzkorn, Librarian 
Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Letter Advertisements 


A RECENT public relations project of the Lin- 
coln City Library which proved successful 
and unusual was the publication of a series of four 
advertisements in the form of letters in Lincoln’s 
three daily papers. The letters appeared on con- 
secutive Mondays and were full-size reproductions 
of the library letterhead. The first of the series 
dealt with the cost of the library to the taxpayer 
and the returns, in terms of dollars and cents, 
that he received. The second letter concerned the 
protection the library can provide against racketeer- 
ing salesmen and publishers as well as the general 
book buying help available to the citizen. The 
third letter discussed telephone service and empha- 
sized the saving of time and energy for the patron. 
The final letter talked of postwar days, the indi- 
vidual’s plans and interests and of what the library 
can do to be of help. 

The letters served the dual purposes of providing 
direct publicity and improving public relations in 
various ways. The only one which made possible 
an immediate measuring of results was the letter 
dealing with telephone service. The library's tele- 
phones rang continuously the day after the adver- 
tisement appeared and the volume of such service 
has been consistently higher ever since. Despite 
the fact that telephone service was no innovation 
people took it as such and many long-time patrons 
expressed surprise and pleasure at the possibilities 
which had been brought to their attention. The 
letter on book buying brought both direct and in- 
direct results. Among others, the librarian received 
a telephone call and a personal visit from a local 
encyclopedia salesman. A speaker at a luncheon 
club whose subject was frauds referred to the ad- 
vertising and recommended that his listeners call 
on the library for help and information as a 
protection against book rackets. Numerous calls 
— received for copies of a juvenile book buying 
guide. 

Of greatest importance to the library from a 
long-time point of view, however, were the public 
relations aspects of the project. In the first place 
the advertisements were paid for by a local utility 
which wanted and received no publicity whatso- 
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ever. Secondly, this utility considers the experiment 
a success and may give the library similar assist- 
ance in the future. Thirdly, the response of local 
business and professional men was extremely 
gratifying. The thing that seemed to impress them 
most was that the library, instead of sitting back 
quietly and inconspicuously and waiting for patron- 
age to come to*it, was reaching out in a positive 
and effective manner to bring its services to public 
attention. 
STEWART W. SmitH, Librarian 
Lincoln, Nebraska, City Library 


Staff Public Relations Committee 


AS part-time co-chairmen of public relations for 
the Los Angeles Public Library, we tried for 
some news space on items of local history. Con- 
tacts were made with columnists when a resident 
photographer presented the library with an early 
panoramic photograph of the city, later featured in 
the Sunday Los Angeles Times. One columnist 
especially expressed his interest in the library. He 
calls regularly and library items appear quite fre- 
quently in his column. 

Probably our most successful exhibit from the 
standpoint of newspaper coverage, was the one 
celebrating National Newspaper week. We used 
the timely subject of presidential elections, being 
careful, of course, to exhibit an equal number of 
Republican and Democratic victories of the past. 
Whenever possible we used local papers, and while 
each newspaper wrote up the exhibit as though it 
alone were represented in it, the response was 
gratifying. 

Every possible attempt has been made to meet 
newsmen radio men personally. Several of 
them have voluntarily expressed a faith in the 
library and a feeling that it should be made known 
to more people. 

The committee on public relations, com- 
posed of both main library and branch people, 
realized that just sending notices to the newspapers 
was not public relations. We are starting a reader- 
interest file, using for our first test group an organ- 
ization known as Town Hall, a group of the city’s 
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Outstanding men, which holds a weekly luncheon 
meeting. The double postal card which we use 
offers to keep the person informed about new books 
on any subject in which he may be interested. 

We have adopted as our motto a phrase that 
occurs in the annual report from one of the de- 
partments of the main library, “To make each 
person feel so welcome and his need so met that 
he will come again.”” We try, by a combination of 
our publicity, our book resources, and our staff, 
to make ourselves a useful and indispensable part 
of the community. 

KATHERINE R. MORRISON 
ARMINE D. MACKENZIE 
Co-chairmen, Public Relations 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 


Library Forums 


HE New Bedford Free Public Library last 
spring experimented with a single forum on a 
subject of assured local interest—Brazil—in a city 
with a large Portuguese population. The over- 
whelming success of this forum led to the forma- 
tion of a Forums Planning Committee comprising 
five community leaders, two library trustees, and 
two staff members together with the librarian. The 
library trustees appropriated a sufficient amount of 
money from a trust fund to cover the expenses. 

The committee felt that, given the happy combi- 
nation of a speaker who knows his subject, a color- 
ful arrangement of books, booklists, and good pub- 
licity, the public library can do much to arouse the 
people’s interest in books which touch upon world 
affairs. It was decided to conduct an integrated 
series of public forums during the fall and winter 
of 1944 and 1945 with the “World of Tomorrow” 
as the theme, each single forum to be devoted to 
one related topic, for example, Europe—the Union 
of Nations, the Orient, Russia, and Palestine. 

A different moderator presides at each forum and 
conducts the question period which follows. Some 
question periods are formal and require written 
questions, others are informal and request questions 
from the floor. Audiences have responded with 
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keen interest to this variety in conduct of the 
programs. 

Well in advance of the date, mimeographed fly- 
ers, and newspaper and radio publicity announce 
each forum and the hours during which tickets may 
be obtained. Tickets are gratis, but limited, as the 
seating capacity of the library lecture hall is small 
—only 200. Each forum thus far has had a capacity 
audience and an enthusiastic reception. 

MARION H. BONNER AND CLAIRE N. RILEY 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, Free Public 
Library 


Nutrition Exhibit 


NE of the most important contributions to the 
public relations program of the Jersey City 
Library during 1944 was the nutrition exhibition 
held in the Bergen Branch. The library enlisted 
the aid of the Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross 
Nutrition Committee, Public Service Cooking Class, 
Council of Social Agencies and Garden Clubs, and 
all were most enthusiastic. 

The latest and best books on nutrition, cooking, 
and gardening were displayed with posters released 
by the War Food Administration and others made 
by the staff of the art department of the library. 
Pamphlets, charts, and graphs prepared by the 
health departments of the state and city and by the 
industrial organizations of Jersey City were dis- 
played on the walls, in cases, and on tables. Many 
of the publications were available for free distribu- 
tion to the public. Canned vegetables, fruits, and 
meats preserved by housewives of the community 
and garden products grown by members of the 
Garden Clubs were submitted in competition for 
awards offered by the nutrition committee of the 
Jersey City Chapter of the Red Cross. The exhibi- 
tion was opened with a public meeting, for which 
invitations were sent to clubs, civic organizations, 
schools, and local industries. 

Brief talks were given by the City Commissioner 
of Revenue, the executive secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies, the chairman of the Red Cross 
nutrition committee, the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the New Jersey State nutrition 
chairman, and the specialist of New Jersey Col- 
lege of Agriculture. A motion picture loaned by 
the Public Service Company illustrating the prob- 
lems of nutrition was presented by the Red Cross 
representative. The nutrition division of the Red 
Cross also donated ribbons and certificates for the 
best preserved foods and garden products. Red 
Cross workers in uniform and members of the 
Public Service cooking class assisted the library 
staff at the reception which followed the meeting. 
The library was crowded to capacity and during the 
two-week exhibition several thousand visitors 
attended. 

The exhibition resulted in a substantial increase 
in the use of books on health, nutrition, and gar- 
dening and additional copies of many of the books 
had to be ordered. We believe that this exhibition 
not only stimulated interest in nutrition throughout 
the community but resulted in closer relations be- 
tween the various organizations with the library as 
the center of social contact. 

ETHEL A. MURPHY 
Director of Public Relations 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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the Month 





DisPLAY AT HILD REGIONAI 


Eye above photograph shows one of a pair of 
window displays in Hild Regional Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library, arranged to further the 
cause of racial tolerance. The displays included 
books on Negroes, Jews, Chinese and Japanese 
Americans, and immigrants of all racial back- 
grounds. A small printed sign (which was removed 
in the interests of better photographic composition ) 
called attention to the fact that books displayed 


DOOR BULLETIN 


The Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
reports this useful “tip’’: 

The front door was utilized for display, book 
jackets, or eye-catching signs for Red Cross, bond 


drive, or other community war projects. 
Ss 68 
WINDOW BULLETIN 
The Lakewood, New Jersey, High School Library 


sends this helpful suggestion: 


The material for this high school library display 
cost us absolutely nothing. Cooperation and in- 
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BRANCH LIBRARY, CHICAGO 


might be found in a display rack in the main lobby 

The background of the display and the silhouettes 
are composition board. The background is painted 
grey, the silhouettes are white, black, and yellow, 
and the cut-out letters are yellow. A spatter-gun 
was used to secure the airbrush effect around the 
silhouettes. The two black bands at the left of the 
display are 1” x 2” pieces of wood stripping, nailed 
to the background. 





genuity are important factors in a small library 
where space is limited and funds are meager 

Since there was no wall bulletin board in the 
room a window was temporarily blocked out for 
use. After the poster was laid out on heavy white 
paper 36” x 48”, the slogan MAKE POSTWAR ANTI- 
WAR was lettered by a member of the faculty and 
the figures were drawn by an art student. Figures 
and letters were done in black. On one of the ordi- 
nary library tables were books and magazines about 
postwar planning. 

This exhibit was especially appreciated by the 
students since our history department emphasizes 
the value of organized peace and for three times 
our students have been among the fourteen winners 
in the national contest sponsored by the League of 
Nations Association. 
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THE CROW’S NEST’ 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


EVERAL requests have come to this department 

for a general month-by-month publicity pro- 
gram that would be of use to both large and small 
libraries throughout the year. The suggestions for 
such a program, as listed below, include several 
types of programs but all are designed to acquaint 
people with library services, to increase book cir- 
culation, and to stimulate intefest and good will 
in your community. The program is by no means 
complete and some of the suggestions may seem 
rather obvious to those who have been planning 
publicity and public relations programs for a period 
of years. Nevertheless, we are sometimes inclined 
to slide over some of the more obvious suggestions, 
thinking the public will not be interested. Same- 
ness can be dull, but the familiar can be made 
entertaining and interesting. These program out- 
lines list ‘weeks’ and ‘‘days’’ that are observed 
nationally, locally, or have been observed by indi- 
vidual libraries and found to be profitable. Names 
of famous contributors to culture and history, 
whose birth or death dates occur in the various 
months, have been chosen with an eye to materials 
available in almost every library. These materials 


January 


I. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 
Recapitulation of library services and statistics 
for the year. Use pictographs and charts. In- 
clude, section, using book jackets with number, 
showing the most popular titles in each field. 


Also outstanding books from a literary angle 
that might have been “missed” by your readers. 
Recapitulation of outstanding news events, 
world history, and personalities. Use covers 
from Time and other news magazines. Tie in 
your book collection by using book jackets on 
related subjects. ; 

Do a “New Year's Resolution” exhibit with 
the heading, “I Should Read These Books in 
1946” and include the outstanding books on 
peace problems, good will, race, minority 
groups, etc. This exhibit need not be confined 
to the month of January but could be used any 
time in the year. 


Old New Year's cards. 
will have a collection. 
before New Year's. 


Some of your patrons 
Put them in a few days 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc, to the editor of ‘‘The Crow’s 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. ’ 
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should not only include biographical data, but 
contemporary historical, social, arts, and related 
subjects. Each subject should be exploited to the 
fullest, depending on the amount of space and the 
extent of materials available in each library. 

A large library may choose several subjects to 
be exploited during a month, while a smaller li- 
brary must necessarily confine itself to one or 
perhaps two features. An exhibit of any propor- 
tion should be maintained for a month in order 
that the public and the library obtain the fullest 
use of it. Booklists, special programs, newspaper 
and radio announcements will help to increase the 
use and effectiveness of your program and should 
be used to the fullest extent. Planning a program 
in advance helps to take the burden off the 
shoulders of the publicity assistant. Lists can be 
prepared in advance and in slack periods, book 
jackets can be sorted and selected, news stories out- 
lined, radio “spot” announcements written, and 
display materials arranged for and checked. All 
of this makes for a much more effective program of 
publicity and public relations with less effort and 
fewer headaches. 


II. PERSONS WHOSE BIRTH OR DEATH DATES OCCUR 

DURING THE MONTH AND AROUND WHOM 
YOU MAY BUILD EFFECTIVE EXHIBITS 

Lewis Carroll 

Daniel Webster 

Robert E. Lee 

Paul Revere 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Robert Burns 

Benjamin Franklin 


February 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 
Boy Scout Week 
Brotherhood Week 
Negro History Week 
All these weeks are observed during the month 
but not always on the same dates; check your 
local, state, or national group for details and 
for materials. 
Valentines. Old Valentines and Valentine writ- 
ers always make a good exhibit. 
. PERSONS 
George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Charles Dickens 
Charles Lamb 
Thomas A. Edison 
Victor Hugo 





March 


I. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Victory gardens. Use a slogan “Plan Before 
You Plant” or “Plan Now for Spring Gardens.” 


Enlist the aid of your local park administra- 
tion, garden clubs, and seed stores. Use actual 
garden tools, plants, bulbs, and seeds in your 
exhibits. Have an expert give garden talks and 
demonstrations. Show slides and movies in the 
evening. 

St. Patrick’s Day. If you have an Irish com- 


munity or are near one, exhibit arts and crafts. 
Feature Irish authors and music and pictures. 


II. PERSONS 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Luther Burbank 

Sun Yat-sen 

James Madison 

Sam Houston 


April 


_ 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Dental Health Week. Health and nutritional 
agencies are anxious that all educational agen- 
cies call attention to the importance of dental 
care. Combine this observance with nutrition 
exhibits, if you choose, rather than a separate 
observance in September. Sample meals, wax 
foods, charts, and drawings are available from 
many sources. 


Try a clothes clinic or a millinery class in your 
library, if you can get professional help, in 
preparation for Easter or spring wardrobes. 
Get someone to talk on the care of clothes, on 
personal hygiene and charm. This will bring 
out the women and housewives in your neigh- 
borhood, as well as teen-age girls. 


First edition of Webster's Dictionary was pub- 
lished on March 14, 1828. Do an exhibit on 
old and new dictionaries, if you have them. 
Lacking that, do one on the use of the dictionary 
with blow-ups and full instructions. 


II. PERSONS 


John Burroughs 
Henry Clay 

Thomas Jefferson 
William Shakespeare 


May 


I. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Pan American Day 
Arbor Day 
Mother’s Day 
Peace Day 
Memorial Day 


II. PERSONS 


Leonardo da Vinci (not only as artist but as 
inventor ) 

John James Audubon 

Florence Nightingale 

Joan of Arc 

Walt Whitman 

Patrick Henry 
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II. 


Il. 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 





June 


Elementary or high school press exhibit. If 
you live in a metropolitan area contact your 
school system and plan to feature the work of 
pupils in journalism and printing. Get your 
local schools to print a program for distribution 
in the library. This brings in educators, pupils, 
and proud parents. 

Vacation reading and plans for summer vaca- 


tioning, stressing things to do and places to 
go in and around your community. 


Flag Day 


PERSONS 


Jacques Marquette 
Thomas Hardy 
Nathan Hale 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 


July 











. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Independence Day 

Bastille Day. Stress French and American in- 
terest in democracy, free press, the arts, fashion. 
Summer reading games for children. 


PERSONS 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Stephen Foster 

John Paul Jones 
Henry Thoreau 
Roald Amundsen 
Simon Bolivar 


Au gust 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Vocational and educational exhibits for those 
about to go back to school or to embark on 
careers. 


Feature light reading, canning, hobbies. 


. PERSONS 


Isaak Walton 
William Caxton 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
Duncan Phyfe 
David Crockett 
Orville Wright 


September 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Contact your local labor groups, factories, etc. 
for materials suitable for a labor exhibit. Ar- 
range for speakers, movies, and actual participa- 
tion by labor. 


Nutrition Week. Generally observed during 
this month but can be combined with Dental 
Health Week in April. 

Constitution Day 

Lief Ericsson Day 

Emancipation Day 


Harvest Festival held in the library and at 
which your patrons display their prize vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers, and canned goods. 
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II. PERSONS 
Lafayette 
Jane Addams 
Queen Elizabeth 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Balboa 
Thomas Nast (particularly if you have an old 
file of Harper's Weekly. Don't forget he origi- 
nated Santa Claus as we know him; also the 
Democratic donkey, the Republican elephant, 
and the Tammany tiger.) 


October 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Fire Prevention Day 
Columbus Day 
Navy Day 
Hallowe'en 


. PERSONS 


William Penn 
Noah Webster 
Thomas Sheraton 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Theodore Roosevelt 


November 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Children’s Book Week 
Jewish Book Month 
Election Day 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day (Try table settings of other 
days) 

. PERSONS 
Daniel Boone 
Marie Antoinette 
Thomas Chippendale 
Edwin Booth 
Samuel Clemens 


December 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Try to make your Christmas exhibit the peak of 
the year in attractiveness. Old toys, presents of 
other days, old Christmas cards, gift books of 
other years, small trees decorated in fashions 
of other years, gift wrappings. Book bazaars 
with suggestions for book buying. First edi- 
tions of famous Christmas books. Put a large 
tree in your hall, lobby, or circulation room 
and ask your local school, or church, children’s 
choir to sing carols on certain days or at certain 
hours. 


. PERSONS 


Paracelsus 

Antonius Stradivarius 
Kit Carson 

Louis Pasteur 
Woodrow Wilson 
Rudyard Kipling 


This is just a skeleton program and may be 
added to or subtracted from . . . the important thing 
is to keep a program. Color it according to the 
likes and interests of your community, never hesi- 
tating to call upon your patrons for help and sug- 
gestions. You'll find they love it. Interest them 
in a hobby program, if you choose, featuring a 
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different hobby each month. Or try featuring your 
local or state authors at weekly or monthly book 
talks. You'll find most of them willing to con- 
tribute their time; if not, see if you can’t get your 
local woman's club or chamber of commerce in- 
terested in contributing to a fund which will bring 
these speakers into your building. Feature a mem- 
ber of the United Nations group each month over 
a period of a year, not forgetting representative 
composers, authors, artists, native music, social life 
and customs, books in the original and in transla- 
tion, and actual art objects. The twelve countries 
which might prove to have the greatest amount of 
easily accessible material are France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Russia, Poland, Philippines, Canada, Australia, and 
Mexico. 


You might also give a thought to our own 
country and try planning a monthly program built 
around the various periods of history in our coun- 
try. The following “Americana Series’ is sub- 
mitted as a suggestion: 


JANUARY—Gold discovered in California—January 
24, 1848 

FEBRUARY—' Buffalo Bill’ and the Pony Express— 
February 26, 1845 

MARCH—Siege of the Alamo, San Antonio, Texas 
—March 6, 1836 

ApriL—Washington inaugurated first President— 
April 30, 1789 

May—Jamestown, Virginia, settled by Captain 
John Smith—May 13, 1607 

JuNne—Battle of Bunker Hill—June 17, 1775 

Juty—Adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the Continental Congress—July 4, 
1776 

AuGust—Fulton’s steamboat makes its first suc- 
cessful trip from New York to Albany .. . 
the opening of the steam age in transportation 
—August 11, 1807 

SEPTEMBER—'‘Star Spangled Banner’’ written by 
Francis Scott Key—September 14, 1814 

OctToBER—Discovery of America by Columbus— 
October 12, 1492 

NOovEMBER—First Thanksgiving 

DECEMBER—The “Monroe Doctrine” presented to 
Congress—December 2, 1823 


All these suggestions have been made with the 
idea of getting the most out of the material you 
may have. If they prove to be of any help to you, 
will you let us know? We will also welcome addi- 


tions and suggestions that you have demonstrated 
to be effective. 
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We have plenty now—but just wait till 
they start that public relations program. 








A= public relations today worse than ever, or 
are we just more conscious of bad public rela- 
tions than we have been in the past? Perhaps the 
answer is that we are more aware of public rela- 
tions, good and bad, so that instances of both ex- 
tremes linger in our memory: courteous and bad 
mannered taxi drivers, patient and rude clerks, 
helpful and curt waitresses. Somehow, we seem to 
remember the unpleasant instances the most vividly 
—especially those entirely unwarranted occasions 
upon which we are asked if we ‘‘don’t know there's 
a war on?” 

But there’s one thing about bad public relations: 
it makes just ordinary good manners stand out so 
that merely routine courtesy takes on an aura quite 
out of proportion to its service. In other words, 
when bad public relations are so much in evidence, 
it's easier than ever to get a reputation for good 
public relations! 

Even the unfortunate experiences serve to remind 
us of the importance of public relations—how in- 
tangible and how potent !—and to send us looking 
into our own libraries for evidences of the impres- 
sion we are making, good or bad, upon our public. 

In the huge pile of public relations reports and 
comments that came to the Bulletin for this issue, 
two facts stood out. First of all, a wave of “public 
relations” is sweeping the libraries; it is she thing 
of the moment, and the public library—even the 
small library—that does not have a “director of 
public relations” is behind the times. On the other 
hand, it is equally evident that many librarians do 
not realize just what public relations is, but confuse 
it with publicity, merely one of the several useful 
tools of public relations. We seem to be able to 
sense public relations in other fields, but if we as 
librarians do not know what public relations is, we 
cannot be constructively effective in applying it pro- 
fessionally. Lest this seem too sweeping a state- 
ment, we quote from a comment which recently 
came to our attention, in which a library public re- 
lations committee “felt that just sending notices to 
the newspapers was not enough for an effective 
public relations policy” !!! Newspaper notices 
may be planned for some public relations purpose, 
they may have a direct bearing on a library's public 
relations, but they are in themselves no more than 
one of the tools which may be used as means to an 
end. And publicity is not public relations any more 
than this page is the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

What, then, /s public relations? There have been 
many definitions—none of them completely satis- 
factory, because public relations is so intangible. 
But it is all the more important because it is so 
nebulous and elusive. If it could be prescribed, in 
the sense that publicity can be planned and directed, 
then time, money, and talent could solve the prob- 
lem. But public relations is, in essence, indefinable. 
At the same time, it is in evidence. You sense it 
every time you want to tip the taxi driver a quarter, 
and also when you don't feel like giving him a cent. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


What makes the difference? Why do we feel sore 
when the grocer yells, ‘No sugar!’ and in a much 
happier frame of mind when he says, “Sorry, we 
won't have any sugar till Monday. Can you come 
in for some then?”” Why do we resent the hotel 
clerk who mutters, “No rooms,” and feel so 
friendly toward the one who says, “A room? I'll 
be glad to look,” even when he surely knows that 
there is none available. The immediate result—no 
room—is the same in both cases, but how different 
the impression—and the impression is their public 
relations. 

We are quick to recognize public relations in 
business, in stores, in hotels, wherever we go. Are 
we as quick to recognize it in our libraries? Do we 
always say, “I'm sorry, Brave Men is on reserve. 
May I add your name to the list?” instead of “It's 
reserved.” Do we ever flatly say “It's out,’ with- 
out stopping to look? ‘What if it is Leave Her to 
Heaven and we know full well there's not a copy in 
sight? Doesn't a willingness actually to look make 
the borrower feel more kindly toward the library 
than “It’s out’—even if we are “sorry”? If we 
would only translate all our many and varied public 
relations experiences into library parallels — ana 
then act accordingly—library public relations would 
have a hasty and a welcome transformation. 


As Paul Bixler wrote, when reviewing How to 
Use Letters in College Public Relations in the De- 
cember 1944 number of College and Research 
Libraries: 

The subject of. public relations is frequently thought of 
as something a bit esoteric, a semi-mysterious method by 
which a reputation can be created where none existed before 
of a poor reputation made over into a good one. Operating 
upon such a notion and pursuing such an objective, an 
institution sometimes will hire a public relations expert at 
a high salary and hopefully await a miracle of accomplish- 
ment. . . . In the long run the public reputation of an 
institution can rise no higher than its source, no amount of 
“‘experting’’ can substitute for administrative officials who 
are alive to opportunities for improving the public impres- 
sion which they themselves are constantly making whether 
they consciously will it or not. Such officials can profit 
from the advice of an expert, but much of the final result 
will be wasted unless they learn how to make the most of 
their own efforts. 


Of course, many many librarians have been trying 
to do just that all the time—some of them, no 
doubt, without ever realizing they were practicing 
good public relations. Something like the hero of 
Moliére’s comedy, The Bourgeois Gentleman, who 
suddenly had it called to his attention that he had 
spoken prose all his life without knowing it. . . 

But if we recognize public relations and its im- 
portance, we can use it to far better advantage on 
behalf of our library. We can then plan our entire 
public relations program toward the aim expressed 
in the annual report of one of the departments of 
the Los Angeles Public Library: “To make each 
person feel so welcome and his need so met that he 
will come again,”” and—we would add—iike it! 
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VERY time we publish a special Public Rela- 

tions Number of the Bulletin we are surprised 
by the amount and variety of public relations actu- 
ally being done in libraries, but even more by the 
great lacks in public relations the country over. 
Because of these lacks much good library service is 
being wasted—nullified to a considerable degree. 
We trust that this issue of the Bulletin will help to 
alleviate this deficiency, and prove a positive and 
practical guide to more and better library public 
relations. 

We have on hand a few copies of both 1943 and 
1944 Public Relations Numbers of the Bulletin, 
which, with this issue, make a valuable library tool. 
While they last, all three issues for 50 cents. 

eo & & 

The Library Development Fund is the new title 
of the campaign to be sponsored by A.L.A. in April. 
As noted in our January Bulletin (page 348), the 
campaign has a dual purpose: to maintain a repre- 
sentative of libraries in Washington under the di- 
rection of the A.L.A., and to enable the American 
Library Association to carry on a national public 
relations program directly and indirectly in support 
of these and related objectives. 

Campaigns will be directed by the various state 
library agencies. See the February A.L.A. Bulletin 
for full details. < 

The third annual Religious Book Week will be 
observed. May 6-13, 1945, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

A two-page mimeographed reading list on war 
memorials has been compiled and copies are avail- 
able free upon request. Write to Ruth Hyatt, Li- 
brarian, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public Library. 

A series of bulletins on sources of information on 
small business in general and on specific businesses 
is scheduled for publication in the Cleveland Public 
Library Business Information Bureau's ‘Business 
Information Sources.” The first of these, “Small 
Business—Now and After the War,” has just been 
published. Available at $1 for two years or 10c 
each, from Cleveland Public Library. 
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The New York Public Library and the New York 
Zoological Society (more commonly known as the 
Bronx Zoo) have cooperated in publishing a list of 
books of interest to animal lovers of all ages. 
Called Reading Between the Lions, the front cover 
of the leaflet carries photographs of the zoo’s live 
lions and of the library's stone ones. 

The titles were selected and annotated by the li- 
brary staff after approval by the staff of the zoo for 
scientific accuracy. It is a jointly sponsored project 
in several ways. The list will be distributed free, 
through both the zoo and the sixty-five branches of 
the New York Public Library. On the copies dis- 
tributed at the zoo a jingle on the inside pages is so 
worded as to direct zoo visitors to the public 
library: 

Now that you know how the animals look, 
You can read about them in a Library book! 


On the copies given out through the libraries the 

jingle is aimed at sending readers to the zoo: 
If you like any animal found in these books, 
Go to the Zoo and see how he looks! 

The list is fully illustrated with photographs of 
animals from the zoo’s collection, and is divided 
into books for children, for young people, and “for 
almost any age.” 

An interesting — and extremely profitable — li- 
brary-spirited venture was staged last month by the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen of Newark and 
Vicinity. A book auction of 117 items, donated by 
members and friends of the club, brought nearly 
$600, the entire sum being donated by the club to 
the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library for the 
purchase of technical and historical books about the 
graphic arts. Other branches of the International 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen may follow the 
cooperative example of the Newark club. 

eo & & 

A list of a hundred books and pamphlets entitled 
“Books for Understanding Racial and Religious 
Differences in America,’’ compiled by Grace O. 
Kelley, Readers Consultant of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, in Jamaica, Long Island, appeared 
in the December 1944 number of High Points, the 
high school monthly published by the New York 
City Board of Education. The list was made in re- 
sponse to requests coming from those interested in 
furthering the inter-racial and inter-religious proj- 
ect now being carried on in the New York City 
schools. The books were chosen primarily as of 
special interest to the younger and older high school 
pupils and include biography, fiction, and drama as 
well as books on democracy, the foreign-born, and 
on other related subjects. 

eo Bb & 

A six-page mimeographed list of sayings for high 
school annuals is available at 25c from Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Kane, Librarian, Hailey School, Clover 
Road, Rochester, New York. 
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_ [A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Brainard 
bey” 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington, 20, 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ADAMS, RAMON F. Western Words: a Dic- 
tionary of the Range, Cow Camp, and Trail. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1944. 182p. $3.50 

2. Dickinson, THomMas A. The Aeronautical 
Dictionary. New York, Crowell, 1945. 484p. 
$3.50 

3. GmLL, NorMAN N. Municipal Research Bu- 
reaus. Washington, D.C., American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1944. 178p. Cloth, $3; Paper, 
$2.50 

4. GRANT, HuGH D. Cloud and W eather Ailas. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1944. 294p. $7.50 

5. HAZELTINE, MARY IMOGENE. Anniversaries 
and Holidays, a Calendar of Days and How to 
Observe Them. 2d ed. rev. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1944. 316p. $6 

6. LEDERER, EUGENE H. Port Terminal Opera- 
tion. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 
430p. $5 

7. Murray, FLORENCE, comp. The Negro 
Handbook, 1944. New York, Current Reference 
Publications, 1944. 283p. 

8. RAGATZ, LoweLt J. The Literature of Eu- 
ropean Imperialism, 1815-1939. Washington, Paul 
Pearlman, Lithoprinted by Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1944. 153p. 

9. STONE, CALVIN P., comp. Glossary of 
Technical Terms for Beginning Students in Ab- 
normal Psychology, Mental Hygiene and Medical 
Social Service. Stanford University, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1944. 15p. 


Aeronautics and Related Sciences 


ie The Aeronautical Dictionary,’ the author of 
Aircraft Construction Handbook and technical 
writer for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has collected over 6,000 terms from the various 
phases of aeronautics. Simple language has been 
used in the brief definitions which are illustrated 
by 300 black-and-white drawings, employed when 
the author thought them necessary to clarify the 
meaning. A foreword by the president of Vultee 
notes that the dictionary contains about 2,000 terms 
never before explained in book form, in addition 
to the standard definitions of the National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics. A special feature 
is the use of boldface type for terms used in defini- 
tions and defined elsewhere in the book—a good 
substitute for the more familiar ‘‘q.v.” In the 
appendix is given a list of abbreviations and stand- 
ard aeronautical symbols, miscellaneous informa- 
tion and a brief list of aeronautical books and 
periodicals. Clear print and handy size are also 
in its favor. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS & Eéited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Also simply written for the layman is Grant's 
Cloud and W eather Atlas * whose purpose is clearly 
stated in the introduction: “‘to translate into every- 
day language the all-important story of clouds. . . 
To that end the photographs are of prime im- 
portance, and in order to devote space to them, 
much interesting material has perforce been omitted 
and some of the discussions may seem more 
dogmatic than strict scientific accuracy would war- 
rant. Wherever possible, in order to complete the 
discussion and facilitate further research, refer- 
ences have been made to more detailed studies.”’ 
It is obvious that this is an excellent introduction 
to the subject. Certainly the photographs are 
exceptional from an artistic as well as a scientific 
standpoint and have been supplied by such agen- 
cies as the United States Weather Bureau, the 
Carnegie Institution, and the National Geographic 
Society. It should be useful in all types of libraries. 


New Edition of an Old Favorite 


It is unnecessary to describe the arrangement and 
contents of Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and Holli- 
days,° familiar to every practicing librarian and to 
every beginning library school student in his first 
term of reference work. Now issued in a new edi- 
tion, sixteen years after its first appearance, it is 
smaller in size than the earlier volume, but con- 
sistent with wartime restrictions, it contains more 
pages and more material per page. For instance, 
there are 1,387 names as compared with the origi- 
nal 892, and full date of birth, including month 
and day, instead of just the year, is given. The 
section on books about persons referred to in the 
calendar, this useful link between the encyclopedia 
sketch and the full-length biography, includes less 
than half of its original titles, the rest being re- 
placed by more recently published books. In the 
classified index, twenty-four new categories have 
been added, reflecting the changing scene, ¢.g., 
aviators, cartoonists, and dancers. In closing her 
introduction, Miss Hazeltine says, “In bringing the 
work of six years to a close, the book is today 
released in the hope that the pleasure that has been 
mine in association with the many eminent people 
in the Calendar, and in the vicarious observance 
of its holidays, will in some small degree extend 
itself to all who follow it.” We can assure Miss 
Hazeltine that her book brings pleasure. 


Negro Handbook ’ 


This manual of current facts, statistics, and 
general information concerning Negroes in the 
United States first appeared in 1942 and was in- 
tended as an annual publication. Because of war 
emergencies, this was not possible and therefore, 
the 1944 issue covers the years 1942 and 1943. 
The compiler hopes to issue it annually from now 
on. In this case, it would seem advisable to adopt 
one set outline of subjects and follow it from year 
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to year, such as is done by the American Yearbook. 
For Miss Murray, as one who has picked up the 
torch dropped by the Negro Yearbook in the 
thirties, has a great responsibility in issuing this 
important source of information on the Negro, a 
source which should be easy to use since it will be 
often consulted. For this reason, it is regrettable 
that no table of contents showing broad subjects 
is included. This is especially important since the 
index can hardly qualify as exhaustive. 

The handbook is about the same length as the 
first edition and has about the same subdivisions, 
though some have been rearranged. It is hard to 
see why it was necessary to print “Events of the 
Year 1942” on pages 1-14, and ‘Events of the 
Year 1943” on pages 216-226, even if there is a 
reference to the 1943 list at the end of the 1942 
one. New subjects include Civilian riots, Educa- 
tional and welfare foundations (though a list of 
educational foundations was listed under Educa- 
tion in the earlier edition), and World War II. 
Radio has been omitted and Moving Pictures has 
been substituted for Stage and Screen. 

Under Press and periodicals it would be helpful 
to find such information as is usually given in 
Ayers or Ulrich, such as editors, circulation, price, 
etc. 

It is hoped that the compiler, in her aim to “give 
a picture of this racial group in American life,” 
will continue to improve this manual, which is 
essential in public and college libraries. 


European History 


Lowell J. Ragatz, the compiler of a number of 
useful bibliographies in related fields, has now 
completed a briefly and partially annotated list of 
books and periodical articles on European imperial- 
ism from 1815 to 1939. An outgrowth of courses 
offered at four universities, it is intended as a 
practical aid to students in the field. It is arranged 
in two parts: (1) Outlying possessions, and (2) 
International rivalries. Under the first part, mate- 
rial is grouped geographically: the Belgian Congo, 
the British, Danish, French, German, Italian, 
Netherlands, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish 
colonial empires. These areas are further divided 
and material on British policy in India, for instance, 
will be found in one section. 


Foreign as well as English sources are noted, 
and a useful feature of the list is the fact that it 
includes so many periodical references not found 
in the standard American indexes to periodical 
literature. The specialist in one small area of 
European history may find few references with 
which he is not already familiar; the student and 
librarian will find it a well arranged, useful guide 
to the subject. 


Words 


Ramon F. Adams’ Western Words * adds another 
title to our definitive record of American language, 
another supplement to the Dictionary of American 
English and to H. L. Mencken’s book, which inci- 
dentally will have a supplement this spring. It 
discusses about *3,000 words and phrases and 
rounds out the author's earlier Cowboy Lingo, 
which appeared in 1936. The authors he quotes 
“are not those ‘town-gaited’ writers who have never 
been closer to a cow than a milk wagon. They 
have lived the life, and you may have confidence in 
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their knowledge.” It is this fact which contributes 
so much to the value of the book. The collection, 
all of it colorful, makes more fascinating and in- 
structive reading than the average ‘‘western.”’ 

Of a different nature is the Glossary of Techni- 
cal Terms,’ which is intended for students in ab- 
normal psychology, mental hygiene, and medical 
social service. It is an alphabetical list of brief 
definitions, intended for ready reference, and 
punched for insertion in a student’s notebook. For 
this reason, most librarians will prefer to recom- 
mend it for purchase to students who need such 
a glossary rather than add it to their own collec- 
tions, for the information may be obtained in more 
exhaustive sources. Small libraries without these 
larger compilations may find it useful. 


Municipal Research Bureaus * 


Norman Gill’s study of the nation’s leading 
citizen-supported agencies is based on data assem- 
bled in 1937 and 1938, though revised and brought 
up to the end of 1941. After a brief history of the 
research bureau movement, Mr. Gill discusses types 
of citizen research agencies, research activities, 
citizen education, the governmental research asso- 
ciation, and administrative aspects such as financial 
support. It is the section on research activities 
which is of most interest to the librarian, for there 
he will find» summarized the work on charters, fi- 
nancial administration, public works, personnel 
administration, health, hospitals and recreation, 
courts and crime, schools and libraries, and social 
welfare. Though bibliographical data on these 
studies is not always given there are a number of 
footnotes which furnish an excellent approach to 
this important field of information. Furthermore, 
the conscientious librarian will be challenged by 
Mr. Gill's statement of work to be done, in which 
he points to the need for comprehensive inventories 
of the research work now being done within gov- 
ernmental departments, and of that carried on by 
private agencies in the community other than the 
research bureau. Certainly public librarians will 
realize the necessity of working with all of these 
agencies and in making available to them the li- 
brary’s resources. 


Port Terminal Operation ° 


The Cornell Maritime Press has issued another 
specialized reference book, this time by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lederer. It is intended as a guide for 
employers and employees at piers and warehouses, 
export and import houses, steamship lines and 
lighter, barge, and tug operators. Management, 
stevedoring, stowage, and lighterage, and harbor 
boats form the four main divisions of the book and 
under each will be found definitions and instruc- 


tions which will be useful in training. Photo- 

graphs and diagrams illustrate the volume. 
FUGITIVES 

are reference questions still unanswered. If you 


can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 
Source wanted: 
21. Lines to Venus beginning, 
“Look, look, why shine 
Those floating bubbles with such light divine?’’ 
22. Poem about Friday being a lucky day because Colum- 
bus discovered America on Friday, etc. 
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In More than Name 


OT many years ago, when we started library 

work, the term was “Publicity.” Increas- 
ingly, now, it seems to be “Public Relations.” Is 
this change one of name only? Or is it really sig- 
nificant? Is the wolf of publicity now in hound’s 
clothing; or is this a new animal, related to our old 
friend the wolf, yet different from him? Methods 
seem to remain much the same (see below). If, 
then, the change in terms is valid, it should reflect 
a change in attitude. This, it seems to do. 

“Publicity,” to change the figure of speech, was 
a broadcasting station, equipped for sending but not 
for receiving. ‘Public relations” is a walkie-talkie 
set, modern, two-way, and attuned to the times. 
“Publicity” spoke chiefly of its wares; “‘public re- 
lations” both speaks of its wares and receives re- 
ports on how they wear. “Publicity’’ was aimed at 
selling the library to its patrons; ‘“‘public relations”’ 
puts more emphasis on the relation between the li- 
brary and its public. 

In an address before the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation Conference last fall (printed in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1944 Michigan Librarian), Alice M. Farqu- 
har foresaw this new type of publicity when she 
said: 

When it comes to publicity we trust that not too far in 
the future we can save some of the energy we now spend 
in trying to sell the public library and concentrate on in- 
forming the public on what is available to them in that 
library. We will have learned to focus our publicity on 
those who need it. We will realize that it is more impor- 
tant to hold a patron than to get him in the first place; 
we will be constantly on watch for little misunderstandings 
and will insist on patience and friendliness at the desk. 
Library exhibits will be more professional, will be planned 
by regional experts and rotated through libraries of the 
region. 


Representative of this interest in reciprocity on a 
large scale is the concern shown by the American 
Library Association over the relations between the 
association and its members in the article on 
“A.L.A. Headquarters Service’ in the January 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Any school librarian, department 
head, library supervisor, or officer of a library asso- 
ciation might profit from a study of these questions 
and answers, translated into terms of his own field. 
He might not be surprised to find himself agreeing 
with the statement: “It isn’t just ‘telling them’; we 
don’t do that so badly now. It means getting their 
interest in what we are doing.” He might well 
reach A.L.A.’s conclusion that ‘‘no great upheaval 
but better all-round understanding and cooperation 
is necessary to bring the desired result.” 


Recognizing the need for better public relations, 
the Massachusetts Library Association sponsored an 
Institute on Public Relations which was held last 
November with Kelsey B. Swett, in charge of public 
relations for the State Department of Education, 
presiding. There, public relations was said to com- 
bine publicity, propaganda, advertising, and com- 
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munity service to make “an alert, objective evalua- 
tion of policies and actions as they may be construed 
by the public.” Three chief forms were suggested: 
service to the community, newspaper publicity, and 
radio programs. Publications especially recom- 
mended were: the weekly magazine Editor and 
Publisher, Educational Publicity (Harper, 1943) 
by Benjamin Fine, the education editor of the New 
York Times ; You and Your Public (Harper, 1943) 
by Verne Burnett, and Publicity (Harper, 1942) by 
Herbert Baus. Radio bulletins which may be help- 
ful in planning publicity materials are: Monthly 
Bulletin of Public Service Programs, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Public Service Department, 
585 Madison Avenue, New York City; This Is the 
National Broadcasting Company, Room 217, NBC, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; NBC Symph- 
ony Notes, NBC, 32d floor, International Building, 
Radio City, New York; and Monthly Bulletin, 
WBZ, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Things that make news may include: lists of new 
books—a weekly or monthly column, sometimes 
annotated; personnel appointments, perhaps with 
photographs; anniversaries, either of the library or 
of famous authors; trustee meetings; exhibits; and 
conferences or conventions. 

Our nomination for the best public relations 
stunt of the year is a daily exhibition of efficient, 
pleasant, courteous, satisfactory service to all com- 
ers, day in and day out. 


Recruiting for School Libraries 


In the January Top of the News, the new publi- 
cation of the division, C. Irene Hayner, chairman 
of the American Association of School Librarians, 
writes: 


School librarians have a unique opportunity to recruit 
young people for librarianship, especially in the high 
school. Members of high school library clubs or staffs re- 
ceive practical experience in library work. Often sugges- 
tions and encouragement given by the librarian at the time 
when pupils are attempting to decide upon a profession will 
mean another school librarian in the making. Few other 
professions can give such satisfactory training experience as 
an introduction to a vocation. We are asking school li- 
brarians to take advantage of guidance programs, to inform 
counselors of the advantages of library work, to train stu- 


- dent speakers for vocational conferences, to collect material 


on library work as a profession, to present assembly pro- 
grams which will incite interest in library work, and to be 
ever alert to recruit for school librarianship. 


Please 


If anyone has had experience in any of these 
activities suggested by Miss Hayner, or in any other 
incentive toward librarianship, Won't you please 
share your experience through this column? 

We should like, too, to hear from elementary 
school librarians in cities, especially as to their 
particular problems and methods of handling them, 
their administrative and professional setup. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


A.L.A. Represented at O.L.A. 


ARL VITZ, A.L.A. president, and Mildred L. 
Batchelder, school and children’s library spe- 
cialist, spoke at the meéting of the Ohio Library 
Association which celebrated O.L.A.’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary on January 30-February 1. Mr. Vitz 
discussed the A.L.A. at the first evening session 
and also spoke as A.L.A. president and as a former 
Ohio librarian at a meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Ohio House of Representatives on a 
proposed bill to set up a committee to make a two- 
year survey of libraries and library legislation in 
the state. Miss Batchelder presented ‘New Inter- 
pretations of Library Service to Young People” at 
a meeting of the Association’s Section for Work 
With Young People. 


Demobilization Leaflet 


A new four-page leaflet, designed to attract the 
demobilized service man to the library, has just 
been published by the A.L.A., in response to re- 
quests, for distribution through employment agen- 
cies, demobilization information centers, separation 
centers, etc. It is entitled ““What Do You Want to 
Know? Services for Demobilized Men and Women 
at the Public Library.” Quantity prices are: 100 
copies, $1.25; 250, $2.50; 500, $4.50; 1,000 $8. 


Three New A.L.A. Committees 


Three committees were recently appointed by the 
Executive Board. The first is to study plans where- 
by statistical service may be supplied to librarians 
on a self-supporting basis. Members are Ralph A. 
Ulveling, John R. Russell, and Elizabeth Scripture. 
The second committee is to formulate a statement 
of principles governing relations between the 
A.L.A. and commercial organizations. Its mem- 
bers are Lucy E. Fay and Thomas P. Fleming. The 
third is the A.L.A. Committee on Relations with 
Business Groups. Members are Marian C. Manley, 
chairman, Milton A. Drescher, Edward J. A. Fahey, 
Harold Louis Hamill, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Irene 
M. Strieby, Helen E. Vogelson, Rose L. Vormelker, 
and R. E. Dooley. 


Visitors 


Sir John Forsdyke, director of the British Mu- 
seum, and Dr. Henry Thomas, keeper of printed 
books of the British Museum, visited Chicago in 
late January to inspect library buildings and or- 
ganization in the area. The A.L.A. Headquarters 
staff gave a tea for the distinguished visitors on 
January 24. 

The A.L.A. International Relations Board gave 
a dinner in honor of Dr. T. L. Yuan, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Chinese Library 
Association and librarian of the National Library 
of Peiping, in Washington on January 31. Among 
those groups represented at the dinner were the 
A.L.A. Committee on the Orient and South Pacific, 
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Department of State, Office of War Information, 
Library of Congress, Department of Agriculture 
Library, District of Columbia Library Association, 
District of Columbia chapter of Special Libraries 
Association, and Music Library Association. 


A.L.A. Publications 


Reprinting of A.L.A. Catalog Rules (preliminary 
American second edition, 1941) in a limited edi- 
tion was authorized by the Executive Board at its 
October 1944 meeting. The book is again avail- 
able at $6. As the work is still undergoing revi- 
sion, it cannot be looked upon as a standard 
working manual despite its acknowledged reference 
value, and the reasons for urging care and dis- 
crimination in its use still obtain. It may be two 
years or more before a final edition of the code 
can be issued. It is yet too early to know the 
extent to which it will differ from the preliminary 
edition. 

Activity Book No. 2, Library Projects for Chil- 
dren and Young People by Lucile F. Fargo is now 
scheduled to appear on April 1. A “recipe book”’ 
for integrating the school library with the life of 
the school, it describes briefly hundreds of activi- 
ties successfully used by teachers, pupils, and li- 
brarians working together. Emphasis is at the 
junior and senior high school level. Like its com- 
panion volume, Activity Book for School Libraries 
(1938, $2.50), it contains much of interest and 
use to public libraries. Indexed. Probable price, 
$2.50. 

The Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 
11, compiled by the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification of the A.L.A., was published on 
March 1. Some of these papers on cataloging 
problems were delivered at the Milwaukee Con- 
ference in 1942. Included are a symposium on 
college library cataloging and the papers ‘‘Recur- 
ring Problems in Cataloging Administration for 
University Libraries’ (Robert B. Downs) and 
“Library of Congress Conferences on Cataloging, 
October 18-November 19, 1943” (Herman H. 
Henkle). $2. 

On February 23 was published The Librarian 
and the Teacher of Home Economics by Frances 
Henne and Margaret Pritchard. Fourth in the 
series “Experimenting Together’’ it tells some of 
the ways in which a librarian, a home economics 
teacher, and high school students worked together 
to enrich the learning experiences of students 
through meaningful activities. University of Chi- 
cago High School is the scene. Heavy paper, 75c. 

The A.L.A. has taken over the sale of Library 
Film Forums. It is the final report of a four-year 
experiment of the Joint Committee on Film Forums 
of the American Film Center, American Library 
Association, American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology. Libraries actively interested in the rela- 
tion of films to library adult education activities 
will find the report useful in studying film forum 
techniques. Heavy paper, 50c. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








New “Service’’ Words 


TWERMISSION to reprint, or to quote, at length 

from THE LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR 
II is sought frequently. It is not surprising because 
this dictionary is a mine of up-to-the minute infor- 
mation. From it one learns that a Wag is a mem- 
ber of the K-9 corps, in other words a DFD (Dogs 
for Defense), and that a Dovetail is a WAC second 
lieutenant who probably started life as a GI Jane 
who no doubt at first thought everything was 
FUBAR (Fouled Up Beyond All Recognition). In 
addition to war-inspired slang and initials, the 
book explains and traces the origin of phrases, 
slogans, quotations, songs, and words of special 
significance. 


Cash vs. Real Income 


One doesn’t have to be an economist to study 
WAGE STABILIZATION profitably. Capital and 
Labor at this writing are trying to anticipate what 
may, and what should, happen to government eco- 
nomic controls after the war. Wages are an im- 
portant factor in the price of virtually everything 
sold. Increased costs mean increased prices and 
the latter means a decreased value of the wage 
dollar. At what point do all factors attain an 
equitable equilibrium? WAGE STABILIZATION 
is the last book in the current Reference Shelf 
volume. It presents proposed solutions, and argu- 
ments for and against them as advanced by recog- 
nized authorities. 


International Airways 


The major powers are jockeying for position in 
the race for one of the greatest postwar commercial 
prizes. What nations, and under what conditions, 
will be permitted to operate air routes to what 
other nations? INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
presents the proposed answers and objections there- 
to. It gives the background of the over-all prob- 
lem and its implications. It is compilation No. 1 
in the new Reference Shelf. Thrifty buyers will 
receive their copy as subscribers to the series. In 
addition to INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS they 
will receive as published six other readable com- 
pilations on controversial problems of the day, 
seven books for six dollars. 


CBI 1938-1942 


Subscribers to the CUMULATIVE BOOK IN- 
DEX have not yet received their copies of the 
five-year volume for 1938-1942 because we are 
having the same difficulties that other publishers 
are experiencing—shortage of help, and the loss 
of experienced workers. In spite of all visible 
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evidence to the contrary, however, steady progress 
is being made. The printing is now half com- 
pleted, and we hope, if there are no further losses 
in manpower, to finish by the end of May. With 
all their regular work, however, our binders can 
turn out only 400 of these large volumes a week, 
so it will be the end of the summer before all 
subscribers can be supplied. We are making every 
effort to maintain production schedules so that 
copies will be available at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Supplement 


The first edition of the UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS listed the serial holdings of 225 libraries. 
In the second edition the number had increased to 
650 libraries, because the A.L.A. Advisory Com- 
mittee was determined that every section of the 
country must be adequately covered. 

Nevertheless, for various reasons, a few im- 
portant libraries were omitted. They will be in- 
cluded in the supplement now in preparation. 
The list follows: 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles 

CANADA 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Medical 
and Dental Schools’ Libraries 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Georgetown, D.C. 
(now a department of Harvard University) 
Treasury Department Library, Washington 
Trinity College Library, Washington 
KENTUCKY 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 
MARYLAND 
University of Maryland, College Park 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Phila- 
delphia 

Also the following departmental libraries will 
now be listed individually with their own symbols: 

Law Library of the University of Idaho 

Divinity School Library of St. Louis University 

Medical School Library of the University of Buffalo 

University Museum Library of the University of Penn 

sylvania 


New Edition 


THE LIBRARY KEY, by Zaidee Brown, is now 
appearing in its sixth edition. All information 
has been thoroughly revised, and some new mate- 
rial has been added, especially an index to the 
Appendix: Short Cuts to Information. The book 
will be about one-fifth larger than the preceding 
edition. For this reason, and because of mounting 
costs of printing and paper, it is necessary to raise 
the price on quantity orders. The price of single 
copies remains as before, 70c; 10 or more copies in 
one order are now 40c each; 100 copies or more, 
30c each, delivered. 
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Magazines for School Libraries 


Printing is soon to begin of the revised edition 
of Laura K. Martin's MAGAZINES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, under the slightly revised title of 
MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. The 
leading children’s periodicals as well as those for 
junior and senior high school age, are described 
and analyzed in the light of their serviceableness 
for school library use. The book will be ready in 
April or May. Price to be announced later. 


Competitive Debate 


COMPETITIVE DEBATE: RULES AND 
STRATEGY, to be published later this spring, is 
a book that debate coaches have long wanted. The 
author, George M. Musgrave, will be remembered 
as an M.I.T. debater of a few years ago. For the 
duration he is devoting his engineering talents to 
war production and his spare time to a study of 
debate judging and coaching. His book seeks to 
establish basic uniform principles in the fields of 
judging, organization, and strategy. 


A Feminist Leader 


A New York Times reviewer emphasized one of 
the strongest traits in Mrs. Catt, as brought out in 
her biography, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, when 
he wrote: “Yet the great personal role she played 
through the long years of the suffrage movement 
did not rest merely upon her unyielding idealism; 
it was as much a product of her gift for creating 
an organization that could deal with the conditions 
of the actual world. This last entailed assembling 
a machine modeled frankly after the old Tammany 
and working through, and at, the regular political 
parties until they were beaten at their own game.” 


Correction 


The price of EDUCATIONAL FILM CATA- 
LOG, which was given incorrectly in last month’s 
BULLETIN as $2, is now $3 and includes issues 
to June 1945, as well as an eighteen-month cumu- 
lation, January 1944-June 1945. In the future 
the CATALOG is to be issued ten times a year. 


Red Cross 


With the coming of March—officially designated 
by President Roosevelt as Red Cross month—Wil- 
son employees will again start their Red Cross 
War Fund campaign. Last year $1,200 was raised, 
of which $500 was the gift of the Company. Em- 
ployees contributed the remaining sum, which in- 
cluded a contribution from the Company Employees 
Association. In addition, during the year, the Asso- 
ciation contributes to the Red Cross the money 
collected in fines for nonattendance of meetings. 


Big Names 


Copies of the “Big Name Number” of CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY—March 1942—are still 
available. This issue ‘contains full, factual but 
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concise biographies of President Roosevelt, George 
VI, Churchill, Stalin, Mussolini, Franco, Hitler, 
and others, brought out in response to a demand 
by busy followers of daily events who had no time 
to wade through the masses of isolated material 
published about these world leaders. Invaluable 
for the librarian, teacher, and student, this “Big 
Name Number” is available to libraries to com- 
plete their files, or for extra copies for reference 
use or circulation. Send money (25c) with order 
to avoid billing charges. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
Brown, Zaidee. THE LIBRARY KEY. 6th rev. 
ed. Single copy, 70c; 10 or more copies 
in one order, 40c; 100 copies or more, 


30c 
CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 5-year bound 
volume, 1938-1942. On the service 


basis. Ready in the summer 

CURRENT BrioGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year, for service men and women, $2 
a year. Yearbooks 1941, 1942, 1943, 
on the service basis 

EDUCATIONAL FiLtM CATALOG. $3 

Johnsen, Julia E. WAGE STABILIZATION. 
(Reference Shelf Vol. 17" No. 7) $1.25 
Ready in the spring 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 2d rev, ed. Ready late 
Spring 

Musgrave, G. M. COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
RULES AND STRATEGY. $1.25 Ready 
late March 

Peck, Mary Gray. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A BrioGRAPHY. $3 

Taylor, A. Marjorie. THE LANGUAGE OF 
Wor_tp War II. Paper, $1.25 

UNION LisT OF SERIALS. First Supplement 
to 2d ed. On the service basis. Ready 
in the summer 

Worthington, Alberta. INTERNATIONAL 
AIRWAYS. (Reference Shelf Vol. 18, 
No. 1) $1.25 Ready in the spring 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 6-year bound volume. 
Ready in Apri 

Book Revigew Dicesrt. 
Ready in April 

CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. January 1939-June 1943, 
4-year bound volume. Ready late March 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 1944 bound volume. 
Ready late April 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1944-March 1945, annual 
bound volume. Ready in April 


1944 annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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HANDBOOK 
of 
COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 


and 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Compiled by 
WALTER HausporFer, M. S. 


School of Business, Columbia Universiiy, 
New York 


This important Handbook describes in 
detail a total of 577 current information 
services, of which 334 are listed in this 
edition for the first time. Gives infor- 
mation about 310 defunct or suspended 
services to provide complete coverage. 
Contains a detailed subject ard title in- 
dex. Each service listed by publisher 
with description of price, frequency, ad- 
dress, etc. 

Of primary value in finding the exact 
service supplying needed information of 
materials. Helpful to all business or- 
ganizations, maintaining library, research 
or statistical departments, to college and 
university departmental libraries, public 
libraries and to all special libraries. 


216 Pages April, 1944 Price $3.00 
Snecial Librari 4 iati 
31 EAST TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3 





BUY WAR 
x BONDS *« 








Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List ve ~ receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N.Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts fer Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 








=== 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =—— 


WHAT GREAT MEN A es OF RELIGION 


IRA D. CARDIFF 
Author of “The Deification of Lincoln” 
The findings and opinions of hundreds of the 
clearest thinkers who ever lived. Cloth $4.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 








AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


AARON 
BARGAIN: Encyclopedia Brittanica 


14th edition—24 volumes complete— 
fair condition—Price $20—carefully 
packed for shipping. 
Address: Librarian, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 

















WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Must be library school graduate with story telling ability and the promise of 


being able to develop community and school contacts. 


for application blank. 


Salary $1,800. Write 


Scranton Public Library, Scranton 10, Pennsylvania. 





Say you read ii 


in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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“FREE AS THE AIRY 


Civilians and freight will 
shortly take over the thow- 
sands of planes now cir- 
cling the globe with armies 
and materiel. But the air 
is no longer free. if is one 
of the great commercial 
prizes and the major pew- 
ers are already jockeying 
for position. Who shall be 
permitted to fly over whose 











INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


WORTHINGTON $1.25 


The book is.a compilation of authoritative opinion. 
It presents the overall picture, the problems, proposed 
solutions, objections to them, and a bibliography. 


It is No. 1 in the new Reference Shelf volume. Thou- 
sands of thrifty subscribers will receive it and six similar 
compilations, as published, on .current problems at the 
subscription price of 7 Books for $6.00. To be one of them 
subscribe now. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 62, N. Y. 











ReRiceern i Eisen. — 
engrossing story of a 
woman whose work for the 
Quukers has led her wherever 
human beings were ship- 

unsur- 


for all libraries and all intelli- 
gent men and women.” —Li- 
brary Jourwal. $3.00 


Coaching Roads of 
Old New 


By George Francis. Marlowe. 
and- 


old New Eng 


England li 

her coaching roads.. they 
are charmingly described, 
along with their historic tav- 
erns and houses, their colorful 
legends and corr rg povee 
are thirty beauti -page 
drawings by the author. $3.50 


Land 
of the Free 
By H. C. Hockett and A. M. 
Schlesinger. This short history 
of the American people empha- 
sizes. movements and trends 
rather than details. “Anyone 
who has it on his. shelves has 
about as sound, complete, and 
up-to-date a summary of 
American history as he could 
wish.” — Saturday Review of 
$3.00 Literature. $5.50 
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“The MACMILLAN COMPANY 














